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Starting a New “Country.” 


It seems rather late in the history of the world, | 
and especially of the eastern part of North | 
America, for one man to be able to buy the | 
whole of a habitable and fertile island more than 
half as large as the State of New Jersey, and set 


at work colonizing it with a new people. But | 
that is precisely what a rich 
Monsieur Menier, a manufacturer of chocolate— 
has done, or is doing. He has purchased the 
island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
he has bought and equipped a steamboat, to be 
used in carrying people and supplies to the island, 
and he expects to found a new and important 
community there, upon whose affairs and institu- 
tions he will have an opportunity to exercise a 
controlling influence. 

Early in May last, Monsieur Menier’s steamer, 
the Savoy, left Havre, France, with a remarkable 
cargo. It included a small railway, stores of 
provisions, guns, plows, fencing and building 
materials, and other things likely to be needed in 
the foundation of a community in a wilderness. 
The steamer also carried a governor and his 
administrative assistants. There is practically 
no population on Anticosti, but its new master, 
being a Frenchman, decided to begin with the 
governor instead of with the people, as an Anglo- 
Saxon community would have done. 

Monsieur Menier, the lord of the whole and 
the governor of the governor, also went on the 
steamer; but his main thought in joining the 
expedition was to get the best of the hunting 
before any one else infringed upon it. But 
Monsieur Menier, for that matter, does not 
propose that any one but himself shall ever hunt 
there, except with his express permission. He 
alone will have the right of hunting over the 
three thousand eight hundred square miles of 
Anticosti, and he proposes to spend three months 
of each year in this occupation. 

The island is a great place for black bears; 
indeed, the word Anticosti means in the aboriginal 
tongue ‘the place of the bear.” The shores 
abound with seal and the streams with trout and 
salmon. Moreover, it is a part of Monsieur 
Menier’s scheme for ‘‘exploiting” the island to 
colonize it with beavers and blue foxes, as well 
as with human beings; and these valuable fur- 
bearing animals are counted upon to bring much 
revenue. 

Anticosti has remained for so many years 
practically uninhabited, partly from a misappre- 
hension as to its climate, and partly, no doubt, 
because of the feeling that it is the loneliest spot 
on the earth. Its climate is far from being as 
severe as that of some inhabited parts of Canada 
and Newfoundland. Its northern coast is high 
and its southern shore low, and the slope from 
the north to the south, facing the sun, gives it 
a mild climate relatively to the neighboring 
regions, though it is very cold nevertheless. 
Frenchmen of France, learning that it lies in 
exactly the same latitude as Paris and Havre, 
readily conclude that its climate need have no 
terrors for them. It has a fertile soil, and is for 
the most part covered with woods; and it is said 
to possess valuable minerals. 

Until recently the only residents of Anticosti 
were a few salvage men or ‘“‘wreckers,” and 
lighthouse-keepers, and the only tilled land 
consisted of the little garden plots about their 
dwellings. Lately a small French-Canadian 
settlement was made near the western end of the 
island. 

Monsieur Menier—so ready is the rest of the 
world to fall in with the enterprise of one man of 
energy—has already received thousands of appli- 
cations from people who wish to join his colony. 
But he proposes to go slowly, and accepts only 
such settlers as he thoroughly approves. One 
prime condition all who settle there must accept: 
no alcohol is ever to be brought, made or drunk 
there. Another condition is that no one shall 
ever interfere with Monsieur Menier’s monopoly 
of the hunting on the island. 

The Savoy is to ply regularly between Anti- 
costi and Quebec. The island is so poor in 
harbors that the owner of it has had to construct 
a port in the Bay du Renard. A fter the settlement 
is established, Monsieur Menier will build a 
church. 
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Truly Grateful. 


The Rev. Doctor Samuel Haughton, who was 
secretary to the Dublin Zodlogical Gardens, in the 
course of his duties there established with a tiger 
a friendship which he valued highly. A claw 
had become twisted and had grown into the 
animal’s foot, and it seemed as if gangrene might 
set in. It was believed that amputation was 
necessary to save the tiger’s life, but what 
surgeon would consent to beard the creature in 
his den! Doctor Hanghton himself undertook 


the experiment. 

The tiger’s mate was secured in a side cage, 
and then the animal was entangled in a network 
and dragged forward to the partially opened door. 


Frenchman — | 
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The infuriated creature almost freed himself by 
a bound which brought his head in contact with 
the roof of the den, and the wound thus made 
began bleeding profusely. ‘The rage of the 
tigress was something terrible. She threw her- 
self against the barrier with an impetus which 
| nearly shattered it, but her efforts, like those of 
| her mate, were unavailing. 


| ‘The tiger was again drawn forward, and the | 


| diseased paw operated on, though it fortunately | 
proved sufficient merely to cut away the offending 
| claw. 
| As soon as the wound had been dressed, the 
| tigress was readmitted. She had watched the 
| operation, and she at once turned up the tiger’s 
| paw and inspected the work ; then she licked her 
mate, as a cat soothes its kittens, and soon 
reduced him to calm. 

A week later Doctor Haughton went to the 
Zoo to see how his patient was getting on. It 
was the dinner-hour of the carnivora, and the 
house was filled with spectators. Doctor Haugh- 
ton kept in the background, but the animal 
caught sight of him and, dropping the bone he 
was gnawing, began to purr like a cat and rub 
himself against the bars. The doctor asked the 
keeper to open the door a little, and the animal, 
still purring, pressed forward and allowed his 
paw to be examined. 

The tigress, too, showed herself to be in a very 
grateful frame of mind, and years afterwards she 
had apparently not forgotten the service. 
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A Clerk Sixty Years Ago. 


At sixteen years of age Cyrus W. Field, the 
promoter of the Atlantic telegraph, left his 
father’s parsonage at Stockbridge, Mass., to seek 
his fortune in New York. It was only with strict 
economy that the eight dollars given to him by his 
father at parting could be spared from the family 
purse. On reaching the city he went to the house 
of his brother, David Dudley Field, subsequently 
the leader of the bar, where his unhappiness was 
so apparent as to draw from Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
then a guest, the remark, “‘I would not give much 
for a boy if he were not homesick on leaving 
home.” 

Cyrus entered the store of A. T. Stewart, even 
then the leading dry-goods house of the city, as 
an errand-boy, at a salary of fifty dollars for the 
first year. He was obliged to be at his work 
between six and seven in the morning, and after 
he was promoted from errand-boy to clerk, the 
hours for attendance at the store were from a 
quarter past eight in the morning until into the 
evening. 

“T always made it a point,” Mr. Field wrote in 
his autobiography, “‘to be there before the part- 
ners came, and never to leave before the partners 
went away. Mr. Stewart was the leading dry- 
goods merchant at that time. My ambition was 
to make myself a thoroughly good merchant. I 
tried to learn in every department all I possibly 
could, knowing I had to depend entirely on 
myself.” 

Whenever it was possible, the boy went to the 
reading-room of the Mercantile Library and read 
there in the evening, and he joined a debating- 
society which met every Saturday evening. 

Mr. Stewart’s rules were strict. One of them 
required each clerk to enter in a book the time he 
came in the morning, left for dinner, returned 
from dinner, went to supper and when he came 
back. If he was late in the morning, or was over 
an hour at dinner, or took more than three 
quarters of an hour for supper, he had to pay a 
fine of twenty-five cents for each offence. The 
fines thus collected, Mr. Stewart told his clerks, 
would be given to any charity they should select. 

Once the clerks signed a petition that the fines 
for a certain month should be handed over to 
Cyrus Field as their treasurer. The petition was 
granted. Part of the sum was spent in an oyster 
supper, and the remainder was divided among 
themselves ; they, in their opinion, being the most 
deserving charity. After that the firm selected 
the object of charity for which the fund was to 
be given. 
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Military Terms. 


At the time of the famous “John Morgan 
raid” through Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana, 
there were many occasions when it became 
necessary to select a man from among the strag- 
gling, unorganized troops, and suddenly elevate 
him to an officer’s rank. 

Such an instance is said to have occurred at 
Pomeroy, when the officer in charge, after sur- 
veying the mass of men to be set in motion, 
selected a small, wiry man with a weather-beaten 
face and fire in his eye, and made him colonel on 
the spot. ‘‘And now,” he said, ‘‘marshal your 
forces, and start them double-quick to follow my 
men.”” 

For one moment the new colonel appeared 
dazed, then he rallied and turned toward his 
former comrades, roaring at the top of his lungs: 

“Look wild thar! Tote yer guns! Prepare 
to thicken! March endways! Go a-fiuking! 
Git!” 

It is doubtful whether any military company 
in good and regular standing would have obeyed 
these orders with more earnestness than did the 
“colonel’s’’ men, but the effect for some moments 
was said to be that of somewhat confused motion. 
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a chance for poor folks.” Asal Rey- 
burn’s face wore its most lugubrious 
look as he tipped back his chair on 
the grocery stoop, to a more comfortable angle. 

“‘Anything new happened?” asked Becket, 
the storekeeper, from the open doorway. 

“Nothing, only I had to let Badger have the 
cow this morning.” 

“Squire Badger’s closer’n your fist, ’specially 
if you get beholden to him for money,” remarked 
Joe Warren, sympathetically, from his lounging- 
place on the steps. 

“Badger lends his money and expects his pay,” 
replied Becket. ‘That’s business; but a man 
ought to look long before he borrows.” 

“You have to borrow when you can’t find a 
chance to get it any other way except you steal 
it. ‘Taxes and death everybody’s got to meet,” 
Asal hastened to answer in extenuation of his 
action, which he knew they had divined. 

“That’s so, Asal,” chimed in Ezra Day ; “‘only 
aman can work out his read tax.” 

“You couldn’t if you hadn’t only old Fan and 
a collar that galls and a wagon with a tire off. I 
aint going to pick stone out’n the road for 
nobody, and it had to be money turned in,’’ said 
Asal, somewhat stiffly. 

“Well, you won’t have the cow to feed,” Joe 
Warren encouraged him. 

**That’s what I allowed. There aint no loss 
*thout some small gain,” Asal remarked, more 
cheerfully. 

“Going to work your land this year?” asked 
Becket. 

Asal Reyburn shook his head slowly. ‘Don’t 
see any chance to, ’thout its costing more’n it’ll 
come to. There don’t seem to be anything that 
pays, and I made up my mind I won’t work for 
nothing.” 

“What’s Lot doing?” queried Becket, witha 
shrug at Asal’s reply. 

“T don’t know, ’less’n he’s over on the ball- 
ground. Boys are boys.” 

‘“*Lot’s a boss pitcher, and as for fishing, well— 
he aint to be beat. 
Warren finished his eulogy with a wave of his 
hand toward an approaching group of boys. 

Becket smiled rather sarcastically, and stepping 
back strolled slowly behind his counter as Lot 
Reyburn turned and came up the steps. 

“Well, Lot, what is it?” 

“Meg said she’d take that last butter in sugar,” 
said the boy. Then he turned for an eager 
survey of the contents of the show-case as Becket 
weighed out the article. 

“Butter come to thirty-two cents—five and a 
half pounds of sugar I made it, tell Meg,” Becket 
murmured somewhat indistinctly, with the string 
in his mouth as he tied the package, his eyes 
following Lot’s. 

“Mr. Becket, let me see those base-balls.”’ 

The storekeeper slowly drew out the box 
containing them. 

“How much are they ?” 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

Lot fingered them for a few moments. 

“Couldn’t you trust me for one till next 
week ?” he finally asked, hesitatingly. 


There he is now.” Joe | 


burst of confidence he folded his arms on the case 
| and continued, ‘‘I can’t see for my life how we’re 
| going to get along without her. And Meg and I 
raised her, too. She was ours, really.” 

“‘Why don’t you get her back ?” 

“Me?” *Lot opened his eyes wide in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes; you. What’s to hinder?” 

“Well, I’d like to see the chance.” Lot 
laughed ironically. 

“If you’d look far enough maybe you'd find it.” 
Becket pulled the box toward him. 

“Chances for money-making are slim. It’d be 
like hunting for a needle in a haymow, as pa 
says,” remarked Lot skeptically, reaching out in 
turn for the sugar. 

“Depends on the one that’s hunting; he’s got 
to know ’em when he sees ’em.” Becket slipped 
the box back into the case and nodded sharply at 
| the boy. “Sometimes 

they’re so close if 
|*twas snakes they’d 
bite you.” 
“There aint much 
danger,” said Lot, 
| with a toss of his 
|head as he turned 
| away. 
| “Not on the ball- 
ground!” retorted 
| Becket as he snapped 
| the case together, add- 
| ing with a slow shake 
|of the head as Lot 
slowly sauntered out 
| of the door, “‘A chip 
| of the old block.” 
Lot went down the 
| steps and up the road 
| as much depresse:t as 
| it was possible for 
| one with his careless 
nature to be. He 
|.stopped and looked 
over on the commons. 
| He had half a mind 
| to turn back and ask 
his father to take the 
sugar home when he 
| went; but he recalled 
‘that Meg wanted the 
sugar soon. She had 
| 





said she must make 

something to take the 
place of the milk that 
| they must go without 
now. This thought brought again a current of 
indignation that the cow—‘‘mine and Meg’s,” he 
asserted again hotly to himself—should have 
gone to pay that debt. He decided to take the 
sugar home himself. 

He went on with growing irritation. Becket’s 
unwillingness to trust him, the intimations about 
| chances, and that remark as he turned away 
from the show-case,—for it had not escaped his 
ears,—all contributed to increase rather than 
allay his state of feeling. 

‘‘He knew chances,’ he contended with him- 
self. ‘“There weren’t any.” His eyes gathered 
a sarcastic gleam as he glanced over the Reyburn 
acres. The idea of a chance there was prepos- 
terous. The small farm had never looked so 
forlorn. There was no fence about it. The 
| boards were off the cow-shed and the barn-yard 
| gate was flat. But what need for gates or shed ? 
| He felt a disgust for it all as he tripped over a 
fence-rail half-hidden in the grass. 

“Yes; there was a chance.” 
mockingly to himself. ‘‘Meg wanted some 
baking wood. The rest of the fence had gone 
the same way. What difference did another rail 
more or less make?” He picked it up and 
shouldered it, and trudged on. 

“I can’t see why some folks have so many 
more chances than others.” He did not notice 
that he was grumbling his thoughts aloud as he 
passed beneath the pantry window, until a tart 
voice replied : 





He laughed 





“TI could, but I don’t see the use of it,” said 
Becket, drumming absently upon the case with | 
his fingers. 

“’Taint much,” said Lot, reading the evident | 
reluctance in the answer. 

“Well, that’s just one reason you hadn’t ought 
to ask credit, Lot. You ought to pay cash for 
such things or go without.” The tone was 
positive but not unkind. 

Lot still hung over the box and Becket 
patiently waited. 

“So Meg isn’t going to have any more butter | 
to sell?” Beeket observed at last. 

' The boy’s face clouded. He pushed back the 
yOX. 
“Bess is sold,” he said. 


Then with a sudden | he did there was little hope that the Reyburns’ 


“Folks have chances that make ‘em, and if 
I’m going to have one to bake to-day I suppose 
I'll have to do the same.” 

Meg Reyburn did not intend to be quite so 
snappish, but she, too, had felt keenly the loss of 
the cow, and understood better, perhaps, than 
any one else what it meant for the family. It 
had been Meg who had kept the Reyburn family 
together since her mother died, so the neighbors 
had boldly asserted. 

For years Asal Reyburn had felt it his sole 
duty to preach the woes of the poor while he was 
growing poorer each day, as his neglected farm 
showed. 





LOT STOOD IN DISMAY. 





fortunes would change for the better. The build- 
ings were decaying, the fences disappearing and 
dilapidation generally was fast overtaking what 
had once been a prosperous and desirable piece 
of property. 

Meg and her mother had been able to make a 
fair support with eggs and butter, and Asal had 
grown to depend upon them entirely, expecting, 
as Becket put it, “‘the women would do it with a 
hen and a cow.” But the burden had been a 
heavy one for Meg when left alone. 

Lot was no help. He had grown up without a 
sense of responsibility, and was thoroughly 
imbued with his father’s “views,” if such a 
negative state of mind toward his own family 
fortunes could be dignified by such a term. 


Meg turned, therefore, with a frown as Tot | 


came in at last to throw down an armful of wood. 
“Only a pine rail? How do you expect me ever 





to bake with such stuff? 


I’m going to give up.” 
Then Meg did something Lot had never seen 


her do before. Meg usually arose to emergencies. 
Now she dropped on the old lounge and gave 
vent to her overwrought feelings in a burst of 
tears. 

Lot stood in dismay. Suppose Meg should 
give up! For one instant chaos flashed upon 
him. He had never dreamed such a state of 
affairs possible. The disgust he had experienced 
a few moments previous returned with redoubled 
force, and now he felt himself included in it. 

It was a shame to expect Meg to work with 
nothing—for he realized at that moment that it 
was what she had to do. He gave the offending 
wood a kick and started for the door. 

“T guess I can find an apple-tree limb,” he 
remarked, as he disappeared outside. 

As he struggled with the limb and his newly 
awakened thoughts, he fell to wondering what 
there would be for dinner. Meg had said that 
morning there would be less if somebody did not 
find a chance to sprout the potatoes in the cellar. 
Potatoes! Faugh! He sickened as he thought 
of them. They had been a steady diet. He wished 
they would turn into something else, there were 
so many of them. Asal Reyburn had laid ina 
stock out of the money borrowed on Bess. 

He straightened up suddenly and looked over 
the fields. 
an armful of wood and strode into the house. 

“Are you going to sprout potatoes?” Meg 
inquired timorously. She had recovered her 
usual serenity. 

“Yes,” said he, so promptly as to astonish her. 

He filled the basket, and as he worked, the 
increasing vehemence with which he plumped 
the tubers into it showed that something was 
gathering strength within his mind. It was 
emphasized when he put down the basket in 
the kitchen with a superlative thump and hurried 
out of the back door. Down past the grocery he 
went, shrugging his shoulders at sight of his 
father in the same old seat. For the mile beyond 
his footsteps did not flag, and he turned into 


It was common talk that he saw | Squire Badger’s as the squire-himself was leading | revelation. 


nothing that paid, and it was evident that until | out Bess from the stable to the pump. 








He set his lips together, caught up | 


“Squire Badger,’’ he said without preface, “I’ve | seif. 


come to see what arrangements I can make with 
you about buying back Bess.” 

“‘Humph!”’ the squire met the abrupt greeting. 
**What on earth did you let her go for if you was 
coming after her so soon? I told your father 
forty dollars was her price when he brought 
her.” 

“Can I have her back next fall for that ?” 

“‘Any time in the next ten years,”’ said the old 
man, carelessly. 

“Perhaps you don’t think I mean it, but I do,” 
said Lot, earnestly. ‘‘The fact is, we’ve got to 
have that cow back, and,”—he stopped; it did 
seem unfilial to say it, but he ended,—‘‘and I’ve 
got to get her.” 

“Well, ‘got to’ isn’t a bad driver for some 
folks,’’ said the squire, his tone softening a little. 
| “I hold to what I said, and I don’t mind telling 
| you, Lot Reyburn, I’m rather glad you’ve got to 
a place where you’ve 
‘got to.’” 

Lot’s cheeks burned 
as he came away 
across the meadows 
to avoid both grocery 
and common and 
reach Joe Baxter’s. 
He had business with 
him as well. He found 
his man, who greetcd 
him curtly from the 
top rail of his fence. 

“What brings you 
over here?” 

“T came to see if I 
could get the hire of 
your old Nance to 
plow with our Fan.”’ 
Lot went straight to 
the point at once. 

“Hire old Nance— 
to. plow?” Baxter 
echoed Lot’s words 
in a provoking drawl. 
“Well, I vum, Lot 
Reyburn! Have you 
gone clean out of your 
head ?”’ 

“My head’s all right. 
I want to break some 
ground for potatoes. 
We've got enough to 
plant the bottom.’ 

“But good land! 
Plow potatoes! Why, 
how on earth did such 
a notion come to take you?’ Baxter slid off the 
fence and, plunging his hands in his pockets, 
| surveyed Lot from head to foot as if he had 
| discovered some new animal. 

The aggravating tone, words and attitude all 
nettled Lot. He drew himself up, however, 
resolutely determining to ignore it all. 

**l thought Nance could pull along with our 
Fan.” 

“But ’taint Nance. 
to stand it?” 

“I sha’n’t give out before the horses.” Lot 
was trying hard not to become ruffled. 

“Why, what’d your father say? 
| think it pays to raise nothing.” 
| “This isn’t father, I’d like to have you know, 

Mr. Baxter.” Lot was growing exasperated. 
“And if you can’t let me have the horse, I'll try 
elsewhere. You needn’t discourage me.” He 
turned abruptly on his heel. 
| “Hold on, Lot. Don’t get on your high heels 
| too quick. I vum I see ’taint your father; and 
| | kinder thought I was encouraging you.” 
” “Well, I guess yor are.” Lot laughed shortly. 
“For I am all the more determined to get that 
| bottom in.” 

“‘S’pose you could rake up feed for her ?’’ 

Lot drew himself up stiffly. “I don’t expect 
to work a starving team. And the potatoes’re 
going in, Mr. Baxter, if I have to spade up the 
whole bottom.” 
| “Well, I guess you can have her, and,” he 
called out after Lot as he was hastening away, 
| after expressing his thanks, “mebbe you might 
| want to take the collars and trace-chains along, 
too.” 

“And now I’m in for it,” said Lot that night, 
as he confided his plan to Meg. “I’ve just got 
to get the whole outfit together. But that feed 
bothers me some. Becket wouldn’t trust me for 
a ball.” 
| “Oh, this is different,” quickly replied Meg. 
“Go and see.” 

He did, still smarting under Baxter’s insinua- 
| tions. The brief interview with him had been a 
It had been humiliating as well as 
strengthening to find the estimate put upon him- 
He was anxious to let people know that 
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down to Becket’s without much confidence of 
success. 

“Got Baxter’s Fan? Rigged up a harness— 
you and Meg? Going to do it yourself!” reflected 
Becket, with pursed-up lips. ‘‘Well, I should 
say I could afford to trust you, and,” he added, 
as he weighed out the grain-sack of feed, ‘‘you 
can run a bill till you dig your crop.” 

Lot was surprised. Meg only smiled and 
nodded. ‘The boy did some silent and vigorous 
thinking over his unexpected success. 

Asal 


expressed himself without reservation. “Beats 


all how ready folks are to get hold of your crop. | 


Becket wouldn’t trust me for a plug of tobacco. 
But he counts on getting you in his debt and 
gitting the whole of your crop.” 

‘*But I’m going to be careful about letting that 
bill run too high,” said Lot, profiting by the 
caution his father had unconsciously let fall. 

“Then there’s bugs,” croaked his father, 
discouragingly. 

“I'll go to work and kill them,” asserted Lot, 
confidently. 

“And it looks like ‘twas setting in for a 
droughty season.” 

For a moment Lot had wild visions of how he 
might produce the necessary moisture, so deter- 
mined was he to meet anything in the way of an 
obstacle that might arise. 

“And then if it should happen to turn in and 
rain, there’s scab,” pursued his father, dismally. 
“Oh, you haint chanced on any funny schetne, 
Lot.” 

“But scab and drought don’t come together,” 
said Lot, sturdily. ‘‘And I may as well think I 
am going to get a crop as not.” 

But it was not fun. It was hard work, as he 
found. He had not counted on much profit. 
His father’s gloomy prophecies would not admit 
of his becoming oversanguine. But he did mean 
to make enough for the cow. 

The little innuendoes, the doubting laughter of 
some, but above all the faith so unexpectedly put 
in him by his new creditors, urged him forward. 
“The Reyburns may be lazy but they are 
honest,” he said indignantly to himself. ‘And 
nobody shall lose a cent.” 

Then the more he worked the more he liked it. 
Odd jobs began to come his way, too. It was 
surprising to see how many there were of them 
now that he was looking for them. He had been 
under the impression all his life that the things 
looked for did not come, because they did not 
exist. 

“But I’m thinking they need just going 
after,”’ he told Meg, adding, with the air of a 
discoverer, ‘‘and I don’t seem to have to go far, 
either.” 

There were discouraging days. The bugs 
came, but a vigorous onslaught discouraged even 
those pests. There were encouraging days as 
well, especially that one the whole forenoon of 
which Mr. Baxter spent in giving him a lesson 
in vigorous hoeing. 

“Did a whole row,” laughed Lot, ‘‘and said he 


would do more only he hated to do too much | 


*less’n he was sure of the crop.” 

Then came digging time at last, when Lot 
proudly reported at the store three hundred 
bushels. 

“Why, it’ll be the making of you,” cried Joe 
Baxter, admiringly, slapping him heartily upon 
the back. 

“If the grinding monopolies only’d let him 
have half a chance to sell ’em,” grumbled Asal, 
nodding at Becket. 

‘Well, Asal, they’re going to this time,” said 
Becket, rubbing his hands delightedly. ‘‘He’s 
going to ship ’em straight to my agent in the 
city. There’s not going to be any middleman 
here at this end.” 

When Lot found himself in possession of sixty 
dollars after all expenses were paid, it was the 
next to the happiest moment of his life, he 
concluded. 

“That’s to come when I get Bess. 
going after her to-night,” he said to Meg. 
Meg, hear that pounding?” 

“What is it?” 

‘Father. He’s been tinkering up the cow- 
shed all the morning.” 

An hour later Asal Reyburn came in with 
hurried step. ‘“The shed’s all fixed, Lot, and { 
see a chance to ride down to Badger’s after 
Bess.” 

For a second the boy hesitated. He had 
counted so much upon that supreme moment— 
to place forty dollars in Badger’s hands and 
drive Bess back in triumph past the grocery. It 
was to bea complete vindication of himself, at 
least. 

But there was something in his father’s bear- 
ing, eager, alert, interested as it had not been 
for years, which checked the remonstrance that 
rose to his lips. 

He counted out the money and placed it in his 
father’s hand without a word. Meg looked on 
with compressed lips. 

“What made you give it to him?” she cried 
hotly, as Asal Reyburn went out. ‘‘He ought 
not to have asked it.” 

“Never mind, Meg,” said Lot, shaking himself 
together cheerily. “It’s all the same. We've 
got Bess, and I know how to find chances to 
make more money. Then, Meg,” dropping his 
voice, “‘it’s the first chance pa’s seemed to see in 
along time. Maybe it isn’t going to be the last. 


I’m 
“And, 


Reyburn was surprised, too, but he 
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they had been mistaken in him; but he went | Maybe we'll all take hold and make the old place | and so many lies could be crowded into one 


hum next year.” 
They looked at each other, then across the 
meadows, their eyes beaming with a happy hope 
| for the future. 
SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 
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| A CHILD. 


| O little laughing Titan of the earth, 
| Thy face hath powers of pictured utterance B 
Which dare the heavens toward which thou turnest it 
For any joy too swift for it to seize. 

Orru C. Stevens. 





Will; the Printer’s “Devil.” 


HE boy in a country printing-office 
who is learning the trade is called 
the printer’s “devil.” He is often 
to blame for half the things that 
go wrong in the office, and has 
to bear the blame for the other 
half of wrong-going things as 
well. Still I do not remember 
ever to have seen a printer’s devil 
who seemed unhappy. The same 
spirit which made Benjamin 
Franklin go cheerfully up Market 
Street eating his penny roll, with 

another tucked under either arm, seems to have 

survived in the bosoms of this whole race of 
devils. 

Very early in the ’80’sa man named Day came 
| out to a new part of what was then the Territory 
of Dakota and started a newspaper. I have 
forgotten his Christian name, but people called 
him Stormy Day because he was always in 
trouble. This arose from his quarrelsome dispo- 
sition. One man said that ‘‘Day went about 
with a lantern looking for a fight.’ 

Of course he abused his enemies in his paper, 
and if enemies seemed to be at all scarce, he 
would publish untruths about his friends till he 
made enemies of them. Herhad had papers in 
various parts of the country, and had always 
been in “thot water.” Once his office had been 
burned, and twice at least he had been in jail for 
libel. 

Before coming to the territory he had a paper 
in a little lowa town. He got so abusive that 
one night a party of citizens put him astride a 
fence-rail and carried him a half-mile out of town 
and told him not to come back. ‘Altogether he 
was a disagreeable sort of a man, and not at all 
an ornament to the profession. 

The town in which Stormy Day settled was 
called Appledore, and it consisted of twenty or 
thirty houses huddled together like a flock of 
chickens on the open prairie. Day named his 
paper the Appledore War-Whoop, which was 
not at all a bad name for it, since in his first issue 
he abused nearly everybody in the rival town of 
Gopher Prairie, and several who had refused to 
subscribe to the War-Whoop in Appledore 
itself. 


; 
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|a neighboring settler, came into the office, and in 
somewhat bashful tones said he wanted to learn 
the trade of printer. Up to this time Day had 
done all of his own work, though an extremely 
poor printer—indeed, he was no printer at all in 
the true sense of the term, as he had never 
learned the trade, and knew nothing about it 
except what he had picked up here and there. 

The boy said his name was Will Sinclair, and 
Day engaged him; so he became the War- 
Whoop’s devil. I call him a boy, though he 
had certainly reached the stage of another boy I 
once knew who was described by a little girl as 
being a “‘great big boy, ’most a young fellow.” 
He must have been seventeen or eighteen years 
old, though he was small for his age and looked 
younger. 

For a year Will worked faithfully in the office 
of the War-Whoop. It must be said for Stormy 
Day that he always treated his apprentice well, 
paid him his scanty wages regularly, and taught 
him as much as he could about the printer’s 
trade. Indeed, in his personal relations Day 
was not so bad a man as the reading of his paper 
led one to suppose, though somewhat short- 
tempered and not choice in his language. 

But in his paper he had gone on finding fault 
with everything and abusing everybody who 
happened to disagree with him on the slightest 
point. He had printed so much personal vituper- 
ation about people in Gopher Prairie that he had 
been warned not to show himself in that town, a 
warning which he observed, though redoubling 
| his abuse of the place and people. He had also, 
| of course, made many enemies in Appledore, 
| though town pride made most of the people up- 
hold and defend him; but it must be confessed 
that they did it in a half-hearted manner. 

When the fall political campaign opened it of 
course gave Day great pleasure, as he was a 
strong partisan, and it afforded him full oppor- 
tunity to indulge in the practice of what he 
called ‘telling the truth.” His “truth” usually 
consisted of outrageous lies told in the most 
cutting manner. 

One Friday morning Will took a long article 
off the copy-hook, and going to his case, began 
work upon it. Before he had set a dozen lines 








he saw that it was even worse than usual, and 
| putting down his stick, he read it through. . He 
| was fairly astonished to find that so much abuse 


One day, a month after this, a boy, the son of | 


column. As he finished, his employer came in 
and sat down at his desk. 
| Will stepped to him and said, “Mr. Day, of | 
| course it’s none of my business, but I’m afraid if 
| you print this article there will be trouble.”’ 
“Be what?” inquired Day, savagely. 
“Trouble,” repeated Will. 
“T like it!” snapped Day. 
| trouble ?”” 
| “O£ course you don’t hear it, sir,” answered | 
| Will, “but Ido. They say the people at Gopher | 
Prairie threaten to come up here in the night and 
wreck your office if you don’t stop printing 
things about them. ‘They say, too, that there are 
some right here in town who will help them.” 

Day was so angry that he turned white. 
“They do say that, do they?” he cried. ‘Let 
‘em try it. I’m ready for ’em,” and he tapped 
| his lead-pencil on the drawer in his desk where 
he kept a big revolver. ‘‘I’ll fix ’em if they come 
around here. Isn’t that article all the truth?” 

“That isn’t for me to say, sir,” replied Will. 
“But I’m sure if it appears there’ll be trouble.” 

*See here,” said Day, ‘“‘who broke the press 
last week ?” 

“T did,” answered Will, a little embarrassed. 

“And who pied a galley of type the week 
before ?” 

“sy did.” 

“And who got the figures wrong in the final- 
proof notice the week before that ?’’ 

‘I did that, too.” 

“Still you come here trying to tell me how to 
| run the paper! You go back to your case and set 
| that just as it is and I’ll stand the consequences. 
| If the fellows from Gopher Prairie can wreck 
| this office any worse than you wreck it every 
| week, they’ll be good ones.” 

Will made no answer to this rather vigorous 
| but characteristic rebuke and went back to 
work. 

In point of fact there was not much in the 
| Office to wreck beyond a few cases of type, a 
| small imposing-stone, an “‘army’’-press on a 
table, an ancient lever job-press, a battered desk, 
and a rusty stove. Still, a fairly presentable four- 
page paper was got out each week. It may not 
have been a very pretty paper, but there was 
never any trouble about reading and understand- 
ing it, from either a typographical or literary 
point of view. 

Most of the reading matter was set in long- 
primer, and when the article was particularly 
vigorous Day would usually have it double-leaded, 
and with short, choppy paragraphs and plenty of 
capital letters. When he called a man a liar, as, 
of course, he frequently did, he loved to print the 
word entirely in capitals, thus, LIAR. He was 
sparing of capitals only when he used the name 
of some particularly hated enemy, as, for instance, 
that of Mr. James B. Potter, the editor of the 
| paper at Gopher Prairie, which he always, to 
show his contempt for him, printed like this— 
jim b. potter. 

But though the office was small and the paper 
poor, it was about as good as the business would 
warrant. In fact, Day could not have lived at 
| all from the subscriptions, advertising and job- 
| printing which he got in Appledore had it not 
been for the legal advertising in the form of land 
| notices which came to him. } 
| These were mostly notices of final proof pub- 
| lished by each settler at the time he applied to 
| the government for the patent to his land. The 
country had been recently settled and the holders 
of preémptions and commuted homesteads were 
“proving up” so numerously that the War- 
Whoop frequently had three or four columns of 
the notices, set in nonpareil, and bringing Day 
several hundred dollars a month. 

As Will labored away at his case that morning, 
he could not help being worried over the prospect. 
He had learned to love the work and to take 
pride in getting out as good a paper as possible 
each week. Though he could not admire his 
employer, he felt that for a band of men to come 
in the night and destroy his property was not 
right, even in that. new country where there was 
little law to be invoked and less hope of its 
enforcement. But he was sure, if the article 
was published, that this was what would follow, 
and there was clearly no way to prevent its 
being printed. 





“What kind of | 








It was about eleven o’clock the next morning. 
The paper with the objectionable article had been 
printed and taken to the post-office the evening 
before. Will was busy at the case distributing 
the type. Day sat at his desk writing a letter. 
Without any warning, the county sheriff stepped 
into the room, and said in a careless tone: 

“Morning, Stormy! I have a warrant for 


| some other of my friends to help. 
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answered, “‘It means you’re arrested on account 
of that editorial, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and more than that. When you libel a 
man in this country he doesn’t have you arrested 
for that reason alone—he just comes around and 
shoots at you. This arrest is simply to get me 
away so they can sack the office to-night. They’re 
afraid to come while I’m here. You take my 
place, and defend the office. Get Arnold and 
You know 
where I keep it, in the drawer, and there’s the 
other one behind the door.” 

The next moment he was driving away with 
the sheriff in his buggy. 

Will sank down in a chair and for ten minutes 
scarcely moved. Then he went out and found 
Arnold, and laid the whole case before him. 
The man listened, and said: 

“I, for one, can’t help you, Will. Stormy has 
always been friendly enough to me, and he’s 
never abused me in his paper as he has so many 
others; but I don’t approve of his ways, and 
don’t feel under any obligations to him to risk 
my skin in protecting his office. He has made 
his own bed, and he’ll have to lie in it. If it was 
only the fellows from Gopher Prairie I might be 
willing to do something, but they’ll get help 
enough right here in town, and I’m not going to 
be mixed up in it.” 

Will went on and spoke to several others, but 
they all gave’ practically the same answer. 

The more Will thought of it, the less he 
himself liked the plan of making any armed 
resistance. But on the other hand, the more 
he considered the prospect of the office being 
wrecked, the more determined he became that it 
should not happen if he could prevent it. 

There were no town authorities to whom he 
could apply for protection. He went back to the 
office and kept on with his work. During the 
afternoon he heard a rumor that the mob would 
leave Gopher Prairie at eleven o’clock, and so 
would probably reach Appledore at about one. 
A number of men dropped in to offer him 
sympathy, but none of them offered help. 

It was almost night, and he had finished 
throwing in the type, when a plan for saving the 
| Office which seemed hopeful occurred to him. 
| He hung up his apron and said, “I’ll doit!) And 
the first thing is to see Warren.” 

Warren was the village drayman, a tall, stout 
young fellow whom Will knew well. In five 
minutes they were in earnest conversation at the 
railroad station, where Warren was getting a 
load of freight. 

*“‘What I want to do,” explained Will, “is to 
move the office. They won’t come before mid- 
night, that’s sure. If you can drive around to 
the back door a little before eleven o’clock, we 
can load everything on your dray in half an hour, 
and be off with it before they get here.” 

“But where will you take it?” asked Warren. 

“Well, I think some settler’s house that’s 
vacant would be best. I know of a number of 
them over beyond the lake—one, particularly, a 
little shack about ten-by-twelve, up a hollow 
behind some cottonwoods, which no one would 
ever find. It can’t be more than eight miles from 
here, and if I could get the stuff out there it 
would be safe till Mr. Day gets back, if you 
didn’t tell.” 

“Never you fear about that!’ answered 
Warren. ‘And I’ll be on hand ata quarter to 
eleven. You have things picked up so we can 
load quick.” 

Will ran back to the office, pulled down the 
curtains, locked the door and went to work. By 
ten o’clock he had everything ready. 

In the meantime, he had gone to his boarding- 
place and got a well-filled basket of food, as it 
occurred to him that he could not tell how long 
he might have to stay in exile. 

When he could do nothing more to prepare for 
| the flight, he put out the lamp, locked up the 
office and started in the direction of where he 
lived, as if going home to bed, since he feared if 
his plan became known, some of Day’s enemies 
in town might try to stop its execution. But 
after reaching the house he crept softly back and 
sat down on the doorstep of the office. 

It was a warm, pleasant night, with a light 
southwest breeze stirring. There was no moon, 
but the stars shone brightly. 

Promptly at the time agreed upon Warren 
drove up to the door with as little noise as possi- 
ble. It seemed scarcely twenty minutes till they 
had everything except the stove loaded on the 
dray, which was low and broad and with four 
wheels. Will locked the doors and climbed up 
on the seat beside Warren. 

“Go ahead,” he whispered, ‘‘and be ready to 
drive fast if anybody tries to stop us.” He had 
his hand on Day’s pistol in his side pocket, and 
wondered if a shot into the air from it would 





your arrest—criminal libel.” 

Day made a quick movement with his hand 
toward the drawer. 

The sheriff was a man of wide experience; he 
simply drew his own hand from his side coat 
pocket with his revolver in it and clicked back 
the hammer. 

Day’s hand dropped on the desk, and he rose 
and coolly said, ‘All right, sheriff. I’ll go with 
you. May | speak to the boy?” 

“Yes,” answered the sheriff. Will had dropped 
a handful of type in the space-box, and stood 
scarcely breathing. 

Day came over closer and said in a low voice, 
“Will, do you know what that means?” 

Will caught his breath with an effort and 





seare any one if they were attacked. 

But they were not molested, nor, so far as they 
| could tell, even seen ; and in three minutes they 
| were away from the little flock of houses and 
| going off across the prairie straight to the west 
| Not once did Warren stop, and in two hours the) 

reached the lake and began skirting around its 
|sandy shore. There was a faint road all the 
| way, but enough so that the horses cou! 
follow it. 

The little waves splashed sleepily against t! 

boulders on the beach, and there were dancin: 
| glimpses of the stars in the water. Though ‘' 
was warm for a Dakota night, the long ride h 
made them chilly, and they were both gla‘ 
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enough when they got among the low hills 
beyond the lake.and near the house Will had in 
mind. . 

When they reached the little hollow Will got 
down, lit a lantern and walked ahead. He soon 
came up to the shanty and found the door 
unfastened, as he had expected. There was 
nothing of the house except one bare room. It 
was now two o’clock. In half an hour they had 
the things safely stowed inside and Warren was 
ready to return. 

“*You’d better drive down around and come in 
from the south,” said Will. ‘“‘It’ll be growing 
light by the time you get there and if anybody 
sees you it will throw them off the scent.” 

“All right,”’ answered Warren. ‘And if any- 
body asks me where I’ve been I'll tell ’em I’ve 
just been out exercising the horses.” He turned 
about and drove away, while Will went back 
into the house with the lantern, and surveyed the 
pile of things in a far from cheerful frame of 
mind. 

Almost at that moment, back at A ppledore, a 

g of twenty or more men might have been 
seen marching up to the office the things had just 
been taken from. They crashed open the door 
with the end of a timber, taken from a lumber- 
pile, and crowded in. Three-or four of them 
struck matches and looked on the wall for the 
lamp. They did not find it, and when chey 
peered around for other things were no more 
successful. 

*‘Well,” said the leader, ‘‘this beats me!’’ 

“Guess it beats the hull of us,” answered 
another. ‘‘That there boy has lit out with the 
stuff and we’re left.” 

Tuesday morning found Will still in his prairie 
retreat. He had not seen a human being since 
Warren drove away into the darkness. But he 
was at work, having decided to get out a paper as 
usual, so as not to invalidate the legal notices. 

**I’d like to know, though,” he said to himself, 
“where I’m going to get my news.” A little 
later he heard a shout and went out and found 
Warren and half a dozen townsmen driving up 
on the dray. 

Arnold was among them, and after the first 
greetings were over, he said: ‘‘We’ve come after 
you, Will. Stormy got out yesterday and came 
back, but we concluded we didn’t want him any 
more; so a few of us got together and formed a 
little stock company and bought him out, paying 
him all his office was worth, and he’s left the 
country. We want the paper to go on, and as 
none of us know anything about the business and 
you’re the only one in town who does, we’ve 
decided, if you don’t object, to give you a half- 


interest in it and let you go ahead and run it. | 
| “have come *board Amoy side; 
“Why—why,” stammered Will, as frightened | 


What do you say ?” 


as when the sheriff called, ‘‘of course I say I'll 
do it, and—thank you. Though I don’t know 
how to run a paper, of course.” 

“Never mind—we must hustle this stuff on so 
we can get back by dinner-time.” 

So the things went back and never made any 
more excursions ; and Will changed the name of 
the paper to The Appledore Eagle, and made 
a suceess of it, and finally bought the other half- 
interest ; which is the way one devil became an 
editor. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


os 
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Ah Long’s Bad Man. 


H LONG and I, on our way to Japan 
from Hongkong, were going up the 
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standing, he brought up somebody else’s steamer 
chair with his usual regard for my comfort, and 
beamed on me for approval. 

“Ah Long,” said I, “‘do you play that game 
down there?” 

Ah Long nodded. 
games.” 

“*What callee?’’ 

He gave it a fearful name which sounded as if 
he were trying to swallow a hot potato, and tried 
to explain. its intricacies, which were too great 
for me. ° 

He leaned over the rail beside me to watch his 
countrymen’s doings for a minute, and then 
moved up closer and said confidentially, ‘‘One 
piecee bad man ’board this ship.” 

“What's that?” said 1, waking to a sense of 
his presence. He repeated his assertion that 
there was a bad man aboard the ship. 

“What are you talking about?” said I. 
“Who? What bad man?” 

“Li Sen Guan,” he answered, with a childlike 
smile. ‘Pilate (pirate); takee 
ship Foxhound Hongkong side ; 
killee allee men most.” 

“The dickens he is!” said I, 
rousing up. 

I knew that the coast of China 
is still infested with pirates, as 
ferocious in their way as the 
renowned Kidd or Blackbeard, 
and a considerable part of the 
time of the men-of-war on the 
eastern stations is employed in 
hunting them down. A short 
time before this a band of these 
gentry had captured the coasting 
| steamer Foxhound in a most 
daring way, right at the mouth 
of Hongkong harbor. 

Coming aboard as_ steerage 
passengers, they shot the officers 
and crew, all but the engineers 
and stokers, whom they forced 
| to run the ship ashore, where 
|they looted and burned her. 
| Their leader, Li Sen Guan by 
| name, had made himself rather 
| famous by his piratical perform- 
|ances, and the Chinese and 
British authorities were keeping 
|a sharp lookout for him. So I 
| was naturally somewhat startled 
at Ah Long’s calm declaration 
of this undesirable person’s 
| presence among us. 
| ‘*How you know he here?” I 
demanded. 

-“T see,” answered Ah Long; 


“Yes, sah; play allee 








'makee look sick; allee lap (wrapped) up. I 


know,” nodding emphatically; “thave seen. I 
stoker ’board Foxhound when takee; I see.” 

“And where is he now ?”’ said I. 

“Down bottom side,” pointing at the steerage 
hatchway. : 

“Mr. Weston!” I called to the ship’s purser, 
who was passing, and he came up. “Do you 
remember Li Sen Guan ?” 

“The Foxhound chap?” said he. “I should 
say I did! What about him?” 

“This boy of mine says that he came abvard at 
Amoy, wrapped up like a sick man. 
was a stoker on the Foxhound, and knows him 
by sight.” 

The purser stared a moment, and then asked 
Ah Long several questions, which the lad 


devils.” 
one thing and another, till we reached a group 


mentioned incomprehensible game. We stopped 
to watch the play, one feature of which was 
taking all the blocks and tossing them up, letting 
them fall in a heap, when each player helped 
himself at random. 

When it came Ah Long’s turn to “‘shuffle,” he 
tossed the blocks and down they came with a 
prodigious clatter, all but one, which he managed 
to flip with his finger so that it went spinning 
away, landing at the feet of a man lying in a 
chair in a dark corner, wrapped in a blanket 


| there must be something wrong with him. 
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betrousered mammas in a fright at the ‘foreign | not trouble; but every corner and crevice was 
| searched, and Ah Long’s face was a picture of 
We sauntered about while Weston pointed out | perplexity. 


The other men had been questioned, 


| but could not or would not give any information. 
which included Ah Long, playing the before- | 


“Well,” said Murdoch, as we came on deck, 
“if you saw the man and he has disappeared, 
F I'l 
search the ship to-morrow from truck to keelson. 


|If he wants to jump overboard to-night and 


chance the sharks, he can for all I care.”’ 

The indignantly cackling crowd of Celestials 
were told that it was “‘allee light,” they might go 
to bed, which they did; but they kept up their 
zackling nearly all night. 

“No doubt,” said Weston to me, “‘he suspected 





The boy | 


us this afternoon and has hidden himself to jump 
overboard and swim ashore when we get to the 
after it and returned on all fours, giving us a| Inland Sea.” He added, addressing Ah Long, 
sharp look as he reseated himself. | “More better you makee look out, boy; he 

We turned away from the game after a moment | catchee you, makee you hoppee chop-chop 
and moved nearer the apparent invalid. His | (quick).” 
face was half-covered by his blanket, and his! Poor little Ah Long was pretty badly scared, 
and stuck to me like a leech 
after that, while the ship was 
searched fore and aft, but never 
a sign of a pirate chief appeared ! 
The Chinese among the crew 
were questioned, but to no pur- 
pose, though the chances were 
ten to one that they knew some- 
thing about it. You might as 
well question the side of a house 
as a Chinaman if he does not 
choose to tell; better, in fact, for 
the house would not reply with 
such an exasperatingly good- 
humored smile as to make your 
temper fly to the winds. 

The other saloon passengers 
got excited and kept discovering 
an inconceivable number of 
pirates in all sorts of places, 
who invariably proved to be 
phantoms of the imagination. 

At last we entered on one of 
the most beautiful scenes in the 
whole world, the lovely Inland 
Sea of Japan. We steamed 
slowly along over a sea of the 
deepest blue, as calm as a lake 
in our own Berkshire on a 
summer’s morning. Exquisite 
little islands were within a 
stone’s throw on every side, 
with tiny, toy-like villages scat- 
tered over them. Wonderful- 
looking boats, filled with brown, 
muscular little Japs, darted 
about the great black steamer, 
which seemed as out of place in 
round cap was pulled over his eyes, but I could | such a scene as she would be on a garden pond; 
easily see that he was an immensely tall man. |a scene to dream of ever after, with a homesick 

As we got behind him I noticed that his head longing to see it once more. 
| had not been shaved lately and that over one ear| The passengers lay about in their chairs, almost 
there was a triangular bare spot, evidently an | silent, while the monotonous jarring of the engines 
old scar. There were several other invalids | at slow speed mingled with the cries and songs 
| lying about muffled up, but this man’s remarkable | of the Japanese boatmen and the never-ceasing 
| size was enough to distinguish him. | chatter from the steerage and rattling of the 

We left the steerage just as the saloon dinner- | “dominoes.” John Chinaman of the commercial 
gong banged out its noisy summons, and Ah | class has no poetry in his soul, and the beauties 
| Long came running up behind us. of nature are nothing to him as compared with 
| You see, sah?” he asked. his love of gambling. 

“All right, boy,” said Weston. ‘‘That piecee| I was leaning against one of the after life-boats, 
big man Li Sen Guan, you thinkee, eh?” and the ship’s doctor, a bluff old fellow, was 
| “Yes, sah,” and Ah Long’s pigtail wagged stretched comfortably at full length on the canvas 
| emphatically. covering of the boat. Ah Long was squatting 
| ‘**You go ahead down to dinner,” said Weston | on his heels near by, playing solitaire on his 


from head to foot. Ah Long scrambled away 





WHERE HE 


WAS FOUND. 


' 














coast of China in the good steamer | 
Lamar. Ah Long was a China boy | 
I had picked up at Hongkong, | 
where he had been employed by the 
English Ciub and told off to attend | 
on me during my stay at that hospitable ren-| 
dezvous of Anglo-American wanderers. 

As I was then in want of a servant to travel 
with me, this youngster’s bright face and his 
ready adaptiveness attracted me. Being of a/| 
roving disposition himself, I easily persuaded him 
to leave the club service and take his chances 
with me. 

He spoke “pidgin” English very fairly, and | 
had served in all sorts of capacities — steamship | 
stoker, steward, merchant’s office-boy, and 
goodness knows what else. At any rate, he made 
an excellent servant, and kept me constantly 
amused by his quaint remarks and oddly 
expressed opinions, offered in a free and easy 
style peculiarly his own, but never with offensive 
familiarity. 

So we embarked for gay Japan, and steamed 
away out of Hongkong harbor, with its wild, 
grand mountains towering about it, while I lay 
comfortably on deck, with the blissful conscious- 
ness that Ah Long was putting my state-room to 
rights. The steamer stopped for half a day at 
Amoy, a tea port north of Hongkong, to take 
some cargo and to add five or six to the motley 
crowd of Chinese in the steerage. 

About sunset on the evening after we left 
Amoy, I was leaning lazily on the rail of the 
promenade deck, looking down at the gabbling 
mob in the steerage, and trying to fathom the 
mysteries of a game that was being played by 
various groups. Sets of queerly marked blocks, 
something like big dominoes, were being rattled 
and tossed about in incomprehensible fashion. 





boy get down there and join one of the games, | that Mr. Weston would like to see me on deck. | 


So Ah Long was duly instructed, and particu- | yours and come down here, will you?” 
larly impressed with the importance of pointing | 


out his man to us in such a way that it would not | descended to the lower deck. 


and in a little while you and I will go down as if 
I was showing you the ship, and he can point out 
his friend.” 


be noticed by any one else. Ah Long nodded 
about twenty times, beaming all over with delight 
at the prospect of some fun, and started below, 
while Weston and I took a turn along the deck. 

“Hope your boy is right,” said Weston. ‘‘I 
should like to get that chap.” 

After a lapse of some ten minutes we strolled 
leisurely down to the lower deck and along to the 
steerage hatchway. A few of the passengers 
were on deck, but the majority were below. 

“Have you seen this part of the ship?” Weston 
asked me, to deceive those around us, most of 
whom probably understood English. ‘“‘Come 
ahead down !” 

We clambered down the ladder and stepped 
gingerly among the chattering groups seated at 
their games, or eating their “chow” with chop- 
sticks out of queer little bowls. The place 
reeked with the indescribable and unforgetable 
odor—a mixture of opium, sandalwood and 
camphor—which pervades all China and China- 
men, and can often be detected at sea before 
sighting the coast. 

Some of the men looked up and smiled genially 
at us, others scowled as if they considered us 
intruders, while funny little of children, with 


clear.” } 

I wanted to see the fun, but was bound to obey 
orders, so I went down to dress for dinner. Just 
before dessert a message came to me to the effect 


I went up and found him standing at the edge 
of the steerage hatch, lantern in hand. 
He called out as he saw me, “Get that boy of 


Ah Long popped up from somewhere, and we 


“That fellow has disappeared, Mr. Howard!” 
exclaimed the purser. ‘“‘Murdoch and I have 
hunted the whole place over, and not a sign of 
him can we find. Bring the boy down and see 
if he can do anything.” 

We climbed down the ladder into the gruesome 
place, and found Murdoch standing guard at the 
foot with a drawn revolver, while the crowd of 
passengers stood at a respectful distance, sullen 
and scowling. There was no secrecy now. Ah 
Long was ordered to point out his man again if 
he could, while I looked about for a very tall man 
with a sear on his head. 

But all looked in vain. There were several 
tall men, but these were fat, sleek merchants 
with long, aristocratic finger-nails, the sign that 
they do not have to work with their hands. | 

| 





The invalids were on their feet, but they were 
“bona-fide” sick men, and their cadaverous, | 
opium-marked countenances looked anything but 
piratical. | 

Murdoch and Weston stood with drawn 
revolvers, and made every man stand in the light 
of a lantern and then go on deck. But nobody 
that could possibly be Li Sen Guan appeared. 
Finally the place was empty except for a few 








Ah Long came on deck, and seeing me 


pigtails just starting, scam away to their 


frightened women and children, whom we did 


answered promptly, with a broad smile, as if he tome. ‘The ‘old man’ [captain] is feeling seedy, | fingers for want of a better game. 
found the situation more humorous than Mr. | and I don’t want to bother him just yet; but I 
Weston thought it. jam going to get Murdoch, the first officer, and 

“Well,” said the purser to me, “he seems to | investigate that fellow’s identity while the ship is 
know what he is talking about, and it is quite 
possible that old Li Sen Guan has found things 
getting too hot for him at home, and is going to 
Japan to lie off. Now I tell you what—let the 


The doctor had cast off one of the ropes that 
lashed the boat canvas, and was idly twisting it. 
Pretty soon he said, **Can you make that knot?” 
holding up one end of the rope with a complicated 
nautical puzzle displayed on it. I said I guessed 
so, and untied another lashing to prove my skill. 

As I untied the lashing the canvas collapsed 
and down went the doctor into the boat with a 
mighty flourish of arms and legs. Mingled with 
his exclamations, sounded the unmistakable 
“Wahpiah !” of a startled Chinaman. There was 
a tremendous commotion for a moment, and the 
doctor tumbled bodily out on deck. 

*“There’s something alive in it!” he shouted. 

Then the canvas was thrown aside and the 
savage face and half-naked body of a great 
Chinaman appeared, scrambling to his feet among 
the mass of oars, ropes and canvas. His queue 
was loose and the long black hair flowed over 
his shoulders like a woman’s. 

He was on his feet balanced for a.dive in a 
second, just as I gathered my bewildered wits and 
made an aimless grab at his hair, of which I 
succeeded in getting a slight grip. At the same 
time Ah Long had come to the front in a jump. 
Ever ready to back me up, he seized another 
handful of the raven locks and tried to hold on 
like a man, but suffered in consequence. 

He of the raven locks simply turned like a 
flash and smote my valiant servitor with an 
open-handed smack on the side of the head that 
sounded like dropping a Webster’s dictionary on 
a hardwood floor. The slap threw Ah Long’s 
shaven head into my ribs like a bombshell, 
landing us both on the deck in a heap, with our 
fingers full of long black hairs. 

By the time we and the amazed physician 
had got on our legs, the big fellow was overboard 
and swimming for the shore on his side, with 
long, clean strokes that carried him forward in the 
calm water with a rush, leaving a wake like a 
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astern. 

The shore was only about fifty yards away 
and he was on it and in the woods before the 
Lamar could be stopped or a boat lowered, 
thouch the greatest haste was made on board. 

“The heathen Chinee is peculiar,” to quote 
the immortal Bret Harte, and the man must 
have been taken care of by one or more of the 
Lamar’s crew, for Weston and Murdoch both 
declared they had searched that boat. 

Whether the fugitive really was Li Sen Guan 
or not we never knew, but that unpleasant 
individual himself was afterward captured and 





very properly beheaded; a punishment, by the | 
way, which troubles the average Chinaman’s | 
imagination beforehand considerably less than one | 


is troubled at the prospect of having a tooth filled. 
When Ah Long’s and my attempted capture 

‘of the unknown was mentioned with hidden 

sarcasm, he replied with a satisfied philosophy 

all his own, ‘‘No, sah, no have catchee, but 

muchee pullee hair!” 

CHARLES B. HOWARD. 
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Driven Off. 


ILE other day I wrote a description 
of Cargill and Isbister’s sheep- 
farm in Terra del Fuego for the 
Companion, and related an 
adventure with native sheep- 
thieves which befell me rather 
more than a year ago, while in 
charge of a “‘bunch” of sheep 
in that newly settled country. 
Now | am going to tell you of a curious 

series of incidents which happened to me a 

little later in the extreme southern part of 

Terra del Fuego. You may wonder why | 

left my place as shepherd, which was a good 

one. ‘The reason was that a great gold dis- 

covery was made in that remote quarter of the 
world, and after that neither I, nor anyone 
else down that way, was any longer content 

to herd sheep. Cape Horn and the other 

small islands about it are now frequented by 

gold-seekers, though they are about the last 
places where one would have expected to 
find gold. 

A shifty, vagrant sort of fellow who 
formerly came to our sheep-farm found gold 
in the sand of a small creek about twenty 
miles from us, and ‘‘panned’’ out more than 
a hundred ounces in the course of two or 
three weeks; a wrecker at Cape Virgin took 
out twice as much in about the same time, 
and four men who went to Slogget’s Bay 
from Punta Arenas in a little ten-ton sloop 
brought back nearly twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of loose gold. 

it is the kind of gold that the poor miner 
likes to find: ‘‘Nuggets as big as a kernel of 
corn,” and not too fine to wash out with a 
cradle or a sluice-box. 

There was a rush of gold-hunters immediately 
to the vicinity of Cape Virgin, also to Useless 
Bay. In the course of a month our sheep-farm 
was a common place of call for scores of 
adventurers, many of them much fonder of 
mutton than of paying for it. These deposits 
were soon worked out, however, and then par- 
ties began to penetrate farther southward. 

At present Lennox Island, New Island, Cape 
Horn Island, Slogget’s Bay and all the other 
bays along the south Fuegian coast are the points 
of attraction. There is gold there undoubtedly, 
but the difficulties of getting it are great and 
peculiar. 

‘The only piace where miners can obtain outfit 
is Punta Arenas, a Chilean town situated about 
midway of the Straits of Magellan, north of 
Terra del Fuego, or Fuegia, as it is commonly 
called here. To reach any of the places above 
mentioned, Slogget’s Bay, for example, it is 
necessary either to go around Fuegia in schooners, 
or else to cut one’s way overland through the 
scrub for a distance of a hundred and eighty 
miles, carrying packs and tools, and run the risk 
of being waylaid by the natives, who are now 
much exasperated by the irruption of white 
adventurers. 

‘The diggings are unlike those of any other 
country where gold has been found. All, or 
nearly all, of the Fuegian and Cape Horn gold is 
found in a peculiar kind of black, magnetic sand. 
This particular streak of sand contains most of 
the gold, and a curious circumstance is that it 
lies below the level of the sea, and is only washed 
up by storms. 

Slogget’s Bay is located just around the south- 
easterly headlands of Fuezia, about fifty miles due 
west of South Staten Island and not far from a 
hundred miles northeast of the Horn. Parties 
landed here and washed the sand on the beach 
clean of gold a year or more ago. By sounding, 
however, it was ascertained that plenty of black 
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small steamboat, while his hair streamed snakily | there, along with their vessel, last summer. Their | into the bight where a little creek flows down. | I gave them four cases of beef, half a pound of 
| bodies washed ashore half-buried in the black | Watching our chance, we put the dory on the | tobacco and a bunch of matches. Lovegood said 
sand they had risked their lives to obtain. The | gravel spit just west of the creek-mouth and | nothing; but I saw that he did not approve my 
party that found the dead men took nearly six | hauled her up, with no more damage than a | proceedings. 

thousand dollars’ worth of gold from the sand wetting. 


about them, and the next day their own sloop 
was wrecked, and three of them were drowned. 


Over thirty miners are known to have been | stuff comes ashore in Slogget’s Bay. 


| 


| 


There were heaps of wreckage scattered high 
and dry along the beach. A great deal of drift 
There was 


drowned there. Slogget’s Bay, in fact, is a man- plenty of firewood, and during the afternoon I 


trap, but it possesses a fascination for every | dragged 
At Punta Arenas, wher- | sheathings, ships’ ribs and other timbers—for a hut 


miner on that coast. 


together enough wreckage — broken 


ever you see a knot of gold-hunters with their | which Lovegood constructed. For one in his con- 
heads together, talking earnestly, one may be | dition, he was active and very strong in his arms. 


tolerably certain that they are concocting some 
project for getting gold in Slogget’s Bay. 

I know how it is, for I have experienced the 
Slogget’s Bay madness.. In September last, 
after abandoning the quiet life of shepherd, 1 
joined a gold-seeking party of ten which .went to 
New Island in a small schooner. We were 
wrecked on South Staten Island, but got home 
the following month aboard an Argentine gov- 
ernment vessel. While loafing about Punta 
Arenas I fell in with a one-legged fellow-country- 
man from the State of Missouri, named Antony 
Lovegood. 

Lovegood was but thirty-eight years old, yet 
had passed through an amazing series of vicissi- 
tudes—a large book would not suffice to relate 
his adventures. He had the self-conceit of all 
Americans, who usually think they can succeed 
where everybody else fails; and despite his 





We built a fireplace of flat stones, and with a 
decent roof over our heads felt quite comfortable, 
the more so that it rained at intervals. Wet, raw 
weather is the rule here. 

This was on either the fourth or fifth of 
November, which is the last month of spring in 
this part of the world. No miners were in the 
bay when we arrived. There are bluffs along- 
shore, and scrub and low timber inland. We 
kept a sharp watch for natives, but saw none. 

Next day and the day after were stormy, with 
a heavy sea coming in, and in the distance, when 
the fog lifted, icebergs were in sight. We filled 
the chinks of our hut with kelp, stopped leaks in 
the roof, built a chimney, and kept a fire burning 
inside. 

On the third day we put out two “cradles” 
together, and for four hours washed the black 





sand which the waves had thrown up at several 





“THE CLICK OF A GUN-LOCK CAUSED ME TO LOOK UP.” 


crutch, he was quite ready to embark for Slogget’s 
Bay. 
“The right rig for Slogget’s,” said Lovegood, 
“would be a steam dredge, with about four ton 
of ground tackle to hold her off in a gale. With 
a steam dredge and a row of rockers set on deck 
we could take up a cool hundred thousand there 
in a month. But that is a ten-thousand-dollar 
outfit, which we aint ready for just yet; so my 
idea, to start with, is a good stanch dory-boat, 
and two or three sheet-iron scoops with pole- 
handles to ’em, from twenty to thirty feet long, 
such as we can use by hand alter we’ve anchored 
our dory.”’ 

“But if a gale comes on,” I objected, “what 
then ?” 

“Why, haul the dory #hore on some rolls till 
the sea calms again!” cried Lovegood. ‘“That’s 
my idea. We can make a bargain with some 
of these schooner parties to take us down there 
with our dory.” 

He went on to explain how two men could 
work a scoop in thirty feet of water, one sinking 


| the scoop at the stern of the boat and holding 


fast by the handle, while the other man at the 
bow hauled the scoop into the sand on the bottom 
by means of another long pole with a hook at the 
end. 

The project seemed reasonable and the expense 
was comparatively light. Punta Arenas has a 
population of about thirty-five hundred people, 
among whom we found a tinsmith who made our 
scoops; but we were obliged to go inland on foot 
for a distance of twelve miles to get the poles for 
handles. 

The remainder of our outfit, including a sixteen- 
foot dory, provisions, anchor and lines, was more 
easily procured, and after waiting three weeks 
| we obtained passage in a seal-hunter bound for 
Ushuala, an Argentine post on Beagle Channel 
to the west of Slogget’s Bay. 

In Slogget’s the sealer dropped us the fifth day 
out. Two men, one on crutches, alone in an 





open dory on the most dangerous coast in the 


sand lay in from three to ten fathoms of water, | world! 


and then all sorts of schemes were tried for | 


getting it up. 


As we pulled inshore from the seal-hunter we 
| looked the situation over, and concluded that we 


Schooners anchored offshore and attempted | stood about one chance in three of being drowned, 


dredging. 
hours, or perhaps a day or two, when one of the 
terrible gales would come on, 
schooner ashore in spite of three 
anchors. 

Fourteen men out of one party lost their lives 


or four 


and blow the 


This plan worked finely for a few | and one of the remaining two of being knocked 


on the head by the Indians. But we had carbines 
and cartridges, and we agreed, if molested, to 
shoot to the best of our skill. 

A gray seud of fog lay on the water and rollers 
were tumbling in from the southwest as we made 


points along the beach. The net result of the 
morning’s work was about an ounce of gold. 

As the following day was comparatively calm, 
we launched the dory and tried our scoops. 
After scraping the bottom of the bay in different 
places for an hour or two, we found the sand, 
in about twenty feet of water. There was not 
much difficulty in raising scoopfuls from this 
depth, although it was hard work. 

This sand proved richer in gold than that 
which washes ashore. We took out three ounces 
in as many hours, and on the following day took 
out seven ounces, or not far from a hundred and 
fifteen dollars’ worth. That was a fair sample 
of our returns during the next thirty days. One 
day we took out fully eighteen ounces, but there 
were many days when the sea was too rough to 
put out. On such days, however, we worked the 
sand that had washed up on the beach. 

To guard against robbery we put the gold in 
empty beef cans and buried it at a depth of about 
two feet in the shingle of the beach, below tide 
mark, at a distance of about two hundred yards 
from our hut, and just within the creek mouth. 
Lest our movements might be watched by 
Indians, or prospectors, we went to the place 
only by night, or during thick fog. 

Several schooners and catboats, with small 
parties aboard, put into the bay as time passed ; 
but after prospecting the sand that washed up, 
and asking some questions of us, they had all 
sailed away for Lennox Island, about which 
fabulous stories had begun to be told. 

I think it was on the twenty-ninth of December 
that a most forlorn party of ten landed at 
Slogget’s from a sloop that beat in and came to 
anchor close ashore, about half a mile eastward 
of our hut. Seven of the men were Argentines, 
who spoke Spanish. Of the remaining three, 
one was plainly an Irishman, and the other two 
may have been English—sailors, probably, who 
had deserted from steamers at Punta Arenas, to 
come gold-hunting. 

The three English-speaking men soon came 
along the shore to our camp, and it required but 
one glance to show that they were in bad plight ; 
hungry, ragged, and “hard up” generally. 

The Irishman brogued us a pitiful story of bad 
luck at New Island, and begged provisions of us, 
for they had no gold. Lovegood did not like 


their looks and replied shortly, that we had 
nothing either to give away or sell. 
They staggereg as they walked, and seemed to 





be famished. 


y sympathies were roused, and 
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Later in the afternoon, we saw that they had 
kindled a fire along shore and were digging 
clams. ‘The weather looked bad. 

“That sloop will be ashore if they don’t put 
out of here,’’ Lovegood remarked as we cooked 
our supper. 

During the night a gale sprang up, with driving 
rain. The wind increased all night, and about 
the first thing we saw, on looking out in the 
morning, was the old sloop, pounding on the 
shore. 

“Worse luck,” grumbled Lovegood. ‘Now 
they will be whining round here, starving to 
death.” 

The sloop went to pieces in the course of an 
hour or two; but none of the castaways came 
near us that day, although we saw them squatting 
about their fire ashore, or straggling out to dig 
clams. 

Just at dark the Irishman and one of the 
Argentines came to our hut and begged again. I 
gave them two cases of beef. Lovegood advised 
them to make their way along the coast to 
Ushuala, a distance of eighty miles to the west. 

Next morning one of the English sailors, a 
pitifully ragged object, came to us and asked 
whether we had any medicines. ‘‘One of us men 
is dying,” said he. ‘‘Leastways, I thinks he is 

about gone, he’s that cold and shivery.”’ 

I had quinine and a bottle of Jamaica 
ginger; and after giving the fellow a cup of 
coffee, I told him that I would go back with 
him and see his sick comrade. 

I put the ginger bottle and the quinine in 
my pocket ; and then emptying our coffee-pot, 
put in new coffee, dry, and took the pot 
along in my hand, thinking that I would 
make them all a cup of coffee over their fire. 

Lovegood had said nothing thus far, but 
when I started off with the sailor, he called 
me back. 

“Better take your gun along,” he said in a 
low voice. 

**Nonsense,” I replied. ‘Look at that 
poor fellow! He can hardly go, he is so 
weak.” I was nettled at Lovegood’s sus- 
picions, and started off to overtake the sailor, 
with the cofteepot in my hand. 

On reaching their fire, I saw but five of 
them about it. One lay outstretched on a 
dirty blanket, another was curled up in their 
boat, which, along with a pile of wreckage 
from the sloop, was drawn ashore. 

“That’s him,” the sailor who had come for 
me said, indicating the man on the blanket. 
‘Feel his pulse, sir, if you’d be so kind.” 

I approached and stooped over the man, 
whose face was partly hidden by his arm. 
He did not stir, nor speak. I reached for 
his wrist, when the click of a gun-lock caused 
me to look up, with a start. A bareheaded 

man had risen from behind the boat and was in 
the act of pointing a musket at me, not ten yards 
away! 

I shouted and jumped. He fired, but missed 
me. Iran for my life, being unarmed. It must 
have been a magazine carbine which the wretch 
had, for he fired again before I had gone six 
steps, but missed. By that time I was running 
at my best rate; yet I had covered no more than 
fifty yards, when a third shot cracked! The 
fellow must have been a bad marksman, or else 
had an attack of “‘buck ague,” for he missed me 
again. 

For some reason, perhaps lacking cartridges, 
the rascal did not shoot again; but three or four 
of them were in chase after me, shouting furi- 
ously. I distanced them, however, and was 
half-way back to our hut, which stood in plain 
view, when I saw Lovegood coming toward me, 
his crutch in one hand and carbine in the other. 

He had heard the reports and started to give 
me assistance, but was no more than fairly clear 
of the hut when a shot was fired from the bluff 
above him and he fell headlong. Four men 
rushed down the bluff and were upon him in a 
moment, with clubs and stones; but I think the 
shot killed him. 

Seeing this, I turned and ran up a little gulch 
among the bluffs, and so gained the scrub above, 
before the party that murdered Lovegood could 
get a shot at me. Coming into an old guanaco 
path, I ran on inland for about two miles, then 
concealed myself in the thickets; for I imagined 
that the miscreants would hunt me and do theit 
best to prevent my escaping alive. 

My foolishness, lack of hard sense, or what 
ever other name the reader may choose to give it, 
had cost Lovegood his life and put me in ar 
extremely bad predicament. I had little pity for 
myself, however, and speut the day hiding in th: 
scrub, in a state of chagrin and self-disgust 1 
easily described. 

Toward night I made my way west, throug! 
the low timber, as far as the creek near our hut. 

It was a foggy, wet evening and very dark; bu 
after a time I followed the creek cautiously dow! 
to the bay; for [ felt sure that the assassi 
would not find the gold which we had hidden !» 
the cans. <A certain boulder which lay on the 
beach near the spot enabled me to locate it, dar’: 
as the night was. 

I crept there and with a flat stone scrape! 
away the gravel and secured all three of the cars 





There was nearly two hundred ounces of go!'! 
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I slung the cans in my blouse and tied the arms | 
around my neck, so as to make a back-load of 
them. 

As I was digging for the cans, I could hear 
voices and see a glimmer of firelight from the 
hut. An odor of fried canned beef from our 
provisions was diffused about. The murderers | 
had “jumped” our hut and were making free 
with the plunder. 

I waited an hour for the tide to go out of the | 
creek mouth, then waded across and travelled | 
for five or six miles along the beach, toward | 
Ushuala. 

The next morning I breakfasted off two roast 
clams, some limpets and a swallow of Jamaica 
ginger, and then went on along the coast. For 
three days I had nothing better to eat. 

It was a long, hard tramp. My boots gave 
out, and altogether I was used up when I got into 
Ushuala. The place is merely a trading-post ; 
but fortunately there was a small Argentine 
government steamer there which sailed for Punta | 
Arenas on the following day. I took passage | 
aboard her ; and on our trip eastward the captain, 
at my request, put into Slogget’s Bay. We) 
found no one there. 

The robbers had decamped, taking our dory 
and stores. Probably they had gone to try their 
luck mining again, at some of the numerous | 
islands to the southward. 

CHARLES W. PEABODY. 
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TRUST. 


Better trust all, and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that if believed 

Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


Francss Anne Kemble. 
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“America for the Americans.” | 


| 
| 


S37 E Americans have grown accus- | 

tomed to accept with meekness | 
taunts upon our national boast- | 
fulness. At most we confine our 
defence to the feeble admission 
of guilt implied in the protest: | 

“Well, at least we have some- | 
thing to boast about.” 

The longer I live in Europe the more the 
wonder grows in my mind that we don’t do a 
good deal more boasting than we do, and the 
conviction deepens that Americans are a modest 
and a thankless lot, only half-conscious what 
they have to boast about. 

Nobody disputes for an instant Europe’s store 
of art, beauty, charm, interest. When the mildest- 
ventured objection to anything European brings 
down on our heads the crushing, ‘What did you 
come for, then, and why do you stay?” the 
reply is simple: just for that art, beauty, charm, 
interest. 

But because Europe is beautiful, artistic and 
interesting, why pretend she is also convenient, 
comfortable and other things when she isn’t? 
Some of the current fictions about her can only 
be explained on the ground of the tenacity of a 
fixed idea. We have so long been used to hear 
that Europe is this, that and the other that we 
will still believe her so, even though we have 
grown up in the meantime to be much more this, 
that and the other ourselves. 

‘Take the notion of Europe as a place to shop 
in. What woman of us all ever starts from 
America without begrudging every garment she 
is forced to buy beforehand as so much stolen 
from her ideal European wardrobe? Who of us 
sets foot on European soil without feeling that 
this is the soil in which kid gloves grow for 
nothing, and bonnets and furs and silks and laces 
wait only to be gathered ? 

And who goes home, after clinging to the last 
remnants of her American outfit, without the 
conviction that there are a score of cities in 
America as good to shop in as the best of 
Europe’s, and several better than her best ? 

Shopping in Europe is a memorable experience. 
In the first place, nothing is where you naturally 
expect it to be. I do not speak of salt and 
postage-stamps in the tobacco shops, shoe-blacking 
at the grocer’s, and groceries atthe pharmacy. I 
do not speak of the multitude of things that are 
heaven knows where, for I never saw a shopman 
who did; but I marvel at the system, or lack of 
system, which obtains in all things. Because 
you find a thing in one place to-day is no reason 
that you will find it there to-morrow, or ever after 
again. 

How many times have I practised a little 
prudence, and having gone home to “think it | 
over,” come back the next day to learn that not 
only was the desired article gone, but never, | 
never in the world had it been there, or had the | 
Sympathetic shopman ever had experience of such | 
a thing! ‘Take it when you can get it’’ is an | 
early acquired maxim of the European shopper. | 
Ten to one when you can get it it won’t be very 
good. Europeans seem to understand this— 
they leave the delusions to us. 

“Roba Americana!” I have heard them say | 
how often, fingering admiringly the silk or wool 
or leather. “Non si trova qui.” They are 
right; it does not find itself, and neither do you 
find it, search as you will. 

What miserable hours one is doomed to spend | 
seeking the unattainable! Worst of all are 
the smaller indispensables. Boots—ah me! 








Handkerchiefs — oime! Hats—helas! And 
gloves— Dio mio! 

You think you can get gloves at least! You 
are mistaken—gloves not in the very least. Those 
for which you pay half as much as for a good 
American glove—a high price for Europe—last 
not half so long, fit not quarter so well and never 


for an instant have the air of a well-priced glove 


|at home. As for the cheaper grades they are not 


worth the time it takes to buy them, saying 
nothing of the centesimi it takes to pay for them, 
or the temper spent in seeing them split here, and 
yawn there, and shrivel elsewhere at first wearing. 

As for trifles like “Sorrento silk stockings,” 
they are the Fata Morgana of European shoppers, 
always retreating as you advance and never to be 
seized, except on American terms. 

Beyond a question there are bargains to be had 
in Europe—if one should shop from end to end 
of it. But I submit that the process has not the 
convenience of the American system, where the 
whole of Europe, Asia and America is condensed 
within the walls of two or three commercial 


| palaces. 


It is quite possible to get a wardrobe together 
eventually, even in Europe. For instance, in 


| Tyrol we stumbled upon excellent gloves once; 


in historic Florence we hit upon a marvel of a 
dressmaker; in a Tuscan fishing village we 


| unearthed an ideal boot-maker ; and after vainly 


ransacking Florence, Pisa, Paris and other lordly 
cities, we ran upon pongee at Leghorn, of all 
places. 

In the same manner I have gone from whole- 
sale to retail establishments all over Florence 
and Munich in search of foreign letter paper, 


| sometimes finding a scrap but never more than a 


scrap, until in the same wee fishing village we 
found its habitat—a whole nest of writing-paper. 
Neither in Italy, Germany or Austria, and not 


| for love, for money, or for fear have I ever 


succeeded in tracking the full-grown envelope to 
its lair; younglings, so feeble that they succumb 
| to the first strain of the mail-bag, are everywhere, 
but the mature envelope, competent to its life- 
work, is a naturalized if not a native-born 
American citizen. To put a letter in an envelope 
has become a mere form. I always know it will 
arrive,—and that I shall hear of i—open and in 
tatters; I accept it as one of the inevitable 
conditions of destiny, like chicory in your coffee. 

Paris? “Paris,” wails a chorus of friends, “ 
worst of all”—for dearness and unsatisfactoriness. 
I know umbrellas are cheap in London, and 
pursuing our patient system I do not doubt one 
could find lace at Brussels, fur at Geneva, coral 
at Naples, and a good hair-brush somewhere. It 
still remains inconvenient. 

What are really cheap in Europe are the articles 
of luxury. One finds miracles of book-bindery or 
embroidery for the tiniest sums—indeed, all hand- 
work is pitifully, shamefully cheap. Whether 
this is a compensation for rubber overshoes at 
two dollars a pair, and so many things not at any 
price whatever, is a question for the individual. 
To some of us I am afraid the compensation is 
enough ; to the vast majority, scarcely. 

At any rate the dream of the world has always 
been to get something for nothing, and here the 
opportunity is offered to the American woman. 
For once in her life she can get pretty hand-made 
things at low prices. Why in the world doesn’t 
she? Perhaps because she too soon concludes 
that shopping of any kind in Europe really doesn’t 
pay. GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
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The Parasol Ant. 


yi D (3 IMAGINE to yourself a little 
; red-headed insect walking along 
the road with a tiny green 
parasol held over one shoulder 
to keep off the tropical sun! 
That is what he looks as if 
he were doing, and that is why he is called the 
Parasol Ant. But in reality the Gcodoma 
cephalotes, as the entomologists call him, is the 
last creature in the world to be out for an idle 
stroll in the shade of an umbrella made out of a 
bit of green leaf. 








be found anywhere, and is himself a hard- 
working farmer, who is carrying home in his 
mouth the soil upon which 
he means to raise his crops. 

In the woods of the West 
Indian island of Trinidad 
the nests of the parasol ant 
are very common—a mound 
of reddish earth thirty feet 
in circumference and three 
feet in height. Branching 
from it in half a dozen direc- 5 al, 
tions are small highways, oho 
three inches wide—hard, well 
beaten and well kept, and 
extending often for miles through the forest ; 
your parasol ant is an ancient Roman in the 


| matter of roads, and spares no pains in their 


making and maintenance. When you see the size 


| of his city and the length of his roads, and remem- 
' ber that he himself is less than half an inch in 


length, it is impossible not to wonder at his 
achievements. 

Some frivolous people who observe only his 
industry, his hard common sense and his red 
head, are inclined to imagine that he must be of 
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S| walls, so that they 


COMPANION. 


Seotch descent, despite his being found in the 
tropics, but they are not scientific thinkers and 
| cannot prove this theory—plausible as it sounds. 
What he does would be quite incredible if there 
were not so many of him. 


Founding a Parasol City. 


When a new colony leaves an overcrowded 
parent city and sets up for itself, it is very 
careful in its choice of a new home, because in 











CUTTING HIS CROPS. 


the first place it wants a gentle slope on the hill- 
side, so that the fierce showers of the rainy 
season shall drain away quickly and not leave 
the city damp; and, secondly, it must be near 
a pool or stream of some sort, so that water may 
not fail for farming purposes in dry weather. 
Then it must be at the foot of a tree, and, lastly, 
in the midst of such food as they need. 

Once these requirements are all found combined 
in one spot, every ant sets to work with a will. 
Grass is cut, sticks and leaves cleared away, 
pebbles rolled aside, and digging begins. Round 
chambers are hol- 
lowed out, each 
about three inches 
wide and each hav- 
ing a little rootlet of 
the tree at whose 
foot the city lies, 
passing through it. 

These chambers 
have good thick 





will not cave into 
each other in wet 
weather, and each 
one opens into the 
main street of the 
town, an arched 
passageway an inch 
high and_ three 
inches wide. 

This passage in- 
clines downhill, 
with an opening at 
the lower end, out 
of which all the 
refuse, dirt and 
sewage of the city is 
carried, and which 
drains off all moisture; for a parasol city is kept 
as spick and span as a new pin, its wise 
inhabitants having learned that dirt breeds a | 
pestilence more dangerous than all their enemies. | 
At the upper end of the passage is the entrance 
for the workers who bring home the leaves. 

As the clay is taken out by digging it is carried | 











FARMERS AT WORK. 
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cut it into smaller bits, moisten and knead it, 
and pack it down close, so that in a few daysa 
fungus grows over it, which looks like a delicate 
fur but which is evidently the most delightful 
sort of fruit and vegetables and grain, on which 
the inhabitants of the city feed luxuriously and 
grow fat. 

Other workers are busy looking after the 
queen—a large, fat lady with four wings, who 
has a room all to herself and does nothing but lay 
eggs and be petted and waited upon. 

Others again take charge of these eggs and see 
to their hatching, and when the helpless baby- 
ants appear they are placed on the little rootlet 
that was left to run through the chambers for 
that special purpose, and there are patiently 
tended and fed by the nurses. Much cleverer 
nurses they are, too, than any that human 
children ever have, because these wise ants know 
just the proper food a child should have to 
develop his character. 

If it is to be a queen, then the baby-ant gets a 
great deal of the most dainty and delicious of the 
fruits growing on the white fungus, and if it is to 
be a hard-working farmer it is nourished on a 
very different diet from that given to the baby 
who is to grow up a fierce, brave soldier. For 
soldiers are as necessary in the city of ants as 
workers, enemies being numerous and destructive 
in those Trinidad woods. 


The Attack of the Cannibals. 


The most terrible enemies the soldiers have to 
meet are those bold cannibals and barbarians, the 
hunter ants, with no homes and cities of their 
own. They live in holes in dead trees, and 
pounce out upon unwary people going by with 
parasols over their heads, tearing them in pieces 
and devouring them ravenously. 

Occasionally all these savage ants collect under 
one chief and set 
out upon a great 
raid. The foremost 
of these marching 
barbarians beat up 
the country ; climb- 
ing the smaller trees, 
groping in every 
hole and under 
every leaf, leaving 
nothing unvisited. 
Not only small 
insects and animals 
fly in terror before 
them, but creatures 
a hundred times 
larger than them- 
selves give way, for 
they kill every liv- 
ing thing in their 
line of march and 
devour it — young 
birds in the nest, 
young field - mice, 
frogs, toads, lizards, 
snakes, scorpions, 
cockroaches, crick- 
ets, spiders, locusts, 
nothing is left behind them alive. 

The one spot they cannot penetrate is the city 
of the parasol ant. At the first sound of their 
approach the farmers come racing home to give 
warning and get under cover. The soldiers post 
themselves at every entrance, and when the 
horde of wild savages pour upon the city it is 


up and deposited on top of the city, and as the | met at each gate by the resolute fighters, who 
colony increases the mound grows bigger, more | seize them in their big scissor-mouths and, though 
and more passages and chambers are dug, the | stung in their very vitals by the hunter’s sword- 


He is a member of one of the | 
most sensible, orderly and busy communities to | 
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FARMER INSPECTOR. 


for | cleared : 


roads extend farther and farther into the woods, 
and the city swarms with inhabitants beyond the 
calculation of the best arithmetician among them. 


Road-Makers and Farmers at Work. | 


Labor is very evenly divided in these parasol | 


cities. There are, to begin with, farmer- 
inspectors, who are occupied in finding the 
proper work for the farmers. When they dis- | 
cover a nice young orange or cocva-tree full of | 
new leaves, or a fine, tender manioc, they hurry | 
back to the city with the news, and under their | 
leadership several thousand farmers set out, | 
going as near as they can by the main highway, 
and when it is necessary to leave the beaten road 
dividing themselves into a| 
gang to clear up a temporary | 
path to the tree, which the 
other gang begins to climb at | 
\ onee. 
The farmer-inspector leads | 
them out to the farthest twigs | 
where, with their sharp | 
scissor-mouths, they begin to 
cut pieces out of the leaves 
and, tossing these over their 
shoulders, start back for the 
city. By this time a path is 
the roadmakers climb up and join in 
the work, and soon a steady stream of farmers is 
passing in and out of the city-gates, and the tree 
is quickly stripped of every tender bit of green. 
Sometimes the inspectors find their way into a 
garden, and then the yam-vines are stripped, or 
the line of workers is a moving streak of bright 
color, each parasol being a slice out of a rose-leaf 
or from the petal of a scarlet hibiscus. 
When the workers come in and deposit their | 
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spoil in the little chambers, others take it up, | 


| away to the cemetery. 


shaped, poisoned sting, hold on like bulldogs, 
slicing away at their throats and fairly cutting 
their heads from their bodies. 

‘Thousands go down before the onslaught, but 
thousands more pour out of the gates and, though 


| the sting of the hunters is so deadly that the 


parasol soldiers die in the very act of beheading 
the enemy, yet no parasol city has ever been 
captured by hunters, who have always in the end 
to yield to the courageous defenders, and go on. 
When the tide of barbarians has swept over 
and beyond the city and out of sight, the soldiers 
lie down to lick their wounds and the police ants, 
who have charge of the cleanliness of the city, 
come out and gather up the dead, to be carried 
For there is always a 
small space cleared away near a parasol city for 
depositing the dead. It is also the scene of 
| executions, where strangers who have wandered 
into the nest are put to death, as well as those 


| members of the community who have been mis- 


behaving themselves. 

There is one enemy, however, whom even the 
brave soldiers cannot conquer—the big ant-eating 
sloth, who stands by the highways leading to the 
city and with his sticky tongue gathers up 
hundreds of the poor farmers on the road home. 

Occasionally, too, when they have been too 
active in clearing the leaves from the cocoa or 
the rose-bushes, the human farmer becomes 
exasperated and pours boiling water into the 
city, or digs it up with a spade. 

When he thus digs he always finds in some 
unused passage of the city, or some neglected 
chamber, a little harmless snake. Whether the 
parasol ants keep the snake as a pet, or whether 
they worship him as a god nobody knows, but 


| evidently they are fond of him, and no large, 


prosperous parasol city is without its unexplained 
little serpent-guest. E_izABeTH BISLAND. 
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Current Topics. 


At no time is the difference between a 
reply and an answer more plainly illustrated 
than in an earnestly contested political fight. 


That was a very significant and true 
statement made in a recent political address: 
“A party that cannot be split isa public menace.” 


The paradox of the X-rays, according 
to the present knowledge of them, is that they 
will penetrate almost every part of the living but 
the liver. 

Andree, the Arctic explorer, gives up 
his proposed balloon voyage to the North Pole— 
at least for this year—because the wind is not 
propitious. Considering the fearful risks involved 
in such an undertaking, it must be said that the 
breeze that did not blow was a most favorable 
wind for him. 

More steel is now used in the manu- 
facture of pens than in that of swords. It is 
even said that the metal annually turned into 
pens weighs more than all the metal used during 
a year in the war-implement factories of the 
world. Should this be true, it emphasizes the 
saying that the “pen is mightier than the sword.” 

A teacher is a sovereign. Not often how- 
ever does an instructor have royalty represented 
among his pupils. 
died in Hawaii, and of her scholars it is said 
that six have ascended a throne. That country 
has seen royalty reduced to its lowest and 
meanest terms, and it is possible that the teacher 
in question found the truest kingliness among her 
scholars in some of the humble souls whose 
development she watched and furthered. 

The best-informed writers on inter- 
national topics are coming to agreement upon the 
conclusion that the final responsibility for the 
atrocities in Turkey rests upon the so-called 
Christian powers. It has long been evident that 
the cause of humanity has nothing to hope for 
from the sultan’s government. What has stood 
in the way of effective interference is the selfish 
view taken by governments that are great enough 
to put such considerations aside in the interests 
of common humanity. 

Life is short. Speech should be to the 
point. Cireumlocution is the thief of time, and 
often takes away opportunity and repels effort. 
An eminent pastor lately gave his experience in 
dealing with this mental defect in a sincere but 
verbose missionary, who had asked permission to 
make a personal appeal for help to his congrega- 
tion. In a roundabout way the good man referred 
to his need of an “‘aid to locomotion,” and the 
fatigues attending ‘“pedestrianism.” Finally the 
pastor, knowing that the matter-of-fact, direct 
way of appealing to his people would be the most 
effective, said somewhat bluntly: “Our friend 
wants a buggy; give him one.” The missionary 
got his buggy. He got also a lesson in direct 
speech. 


The roar of British guns in front of 


Zanzibar is taken by competent writers to have 
meant the practical extinction of “the Liverpool 
of East Africa.” For many years this old Arab 
town has played an important part in the develop- | 


A woman teacher has just | 
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| would give her a practical proof of his appreci- 


ation of honesty. 
The owner of the lost property was discovered 


| by the police, but took his own view of the case. 


Ile counted the notes suspiciously, declared that 
two were missing, and that the woman must have 
stolen them. A reward he would not pay, because 
he insisted that she had already secured it dis- 
|honestly. She stoutly asserted her innocence, 
| and he threatened to prosecute her for theft. 
| The poor creature appealed toa London magis- 
trate to take action on her behalf, but although 


| 


} 


reward her suitably. Indeed, she received cold 
comfort from the magistrate. He inveighed 
| loudly against her accuser, but frankly told her 
|that he could do nothing for her, and that she 
| would have acted wisely if she had not gone to 
the police with the money. 

| That was strange and unwise counsel from a 
magistrate or from any one, but it emphasized the 
| fact that the man who had carelessly lost his 
money was not promoting the ends of morality by 
his ingratitude in refusing to reward an ill-clad 
woman who had successfully resisted temptation. 
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A TWICE-TOLD TALE. 
Imagination is but Memory’s twin, 
And Fancy safest flies where Fact has been. 
T. Brown. 


* 
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Only One Way. 





is a recognized feature of modern commercial 
life. One of the great corporations carrying on 
this business published an estimate of the amount 
lost in the year 1894 by embezzlement and defal- 
cation. The total loss for the year was put at 
the enormous sum of twenty-five million dollars. 
Immense as this sum is, it does not include the 
losses, undoubtedly large in the aggregate, which 
have never been made public by the individuals 
or firms defrauded. It is far from encouraging 
to note also that this estimate shows an increase 
of about seven million dollars over the previous 
ear. 

Most of this kind of stealing is done by men 
of good education, and at least fair opportunities 
for honest success. The real cause is the too 
prevalent haste to gain wealth and enjoy life 
without hard work—to get something for nothing. 

One of the most valuable lessons that can be 
learned is that everything worth having must be 
earned by steady, honest effort. Henry Ward 
Beecher once received a letter from a lad who 
wanted to find an “‘easy berth.” Mr. Beecher in 
reply, after warning the boy to avoid the law, 
medicine, the ministry, trade and other forms of 
industry, because each involved hard work, 
ended with this exhortation : 

“Don’t work. Don’t study. Don’t think. 
None of these are easy. O my son; you have 
come into a hard world! I know of only one 
easy place in it, and that is the grave.” 
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Paying the Cost. 


The Turkish government is paying the cost of 
long-continued cruelty and misrule, and the drain 
upon its physical and financial resources is 
enormous. 

In nearly all parts of the empire there is open 
revolt or smoldering discontent. During the past 
year, military emergencies have compelled the 
mobilization of two hundred thousand troops in 
addition to the ordinary army. 

To arm, equip and pay this large force has 
been beyond the power of the insolvent treasury 
of the Porte. There is not money enough to pay 
the ordinary civil expenses, and the troops are 
months, and in some instances years, in arrears 
of pay. Recently the soldiers in two Turkish 
battalions at Jiddah, who had been ordered to 
| Syria, broke out in open mutiny. They bar- 
ricaded themselves into a mosque, and refused 
to move unless they first received their pay, 
which was two years overdue. 








he contemptuously described the owner of the | 
| lost property as ‘‘a being in the shape of a man,” 
|he could not compel the ungrateful fellow to | 


Insurance against the dishonesty of employés | 


ment of the Dark Continent. It is the largest} Such crimes as the Turkish government has 
city on the coast, and its commerce has been dis- | 


hs | committed or tolerated against the Armenians 
proportionately large. It has been the scene of | revenge themselves upon their perpetrators. For 
important negotiations in the diplomacy of the | one thing, the military force which has been 
East. If recent events result in strengthening | employed in Anatolia has helped to drain the 
the British hold and influence, the policy of | Turkish treasury; but the more important result 
developing the port of Mombasa, on the mainland, |has been the diminution of revenue from the 
as the outlet for British East Africa, will probably | districts which have been harried and devastated 


be the doom of Zanzibar. One good result looked 
for is the extinction of the slave-trade, of which 
Zanzibar has long been the centre. 


| by the Kurds. 


In some districts the receipts 


| have fallen off fully one-half, because so many 
|of the producers and taxpayers have been 


| killed. 


A woman living in humble circum-| One of the most formidable revolts against the 
stances in London had a windfall one day. | Turkish rule is one that has attracted least notice, 
As she was passing through Hanover Square she | because of the almost inaccessible regions in 
found on the sidewalk a roll of twenty-five five- | which it has occurred. This is the revolt of the 
pound notes—about six hundred and twenty-five | Druses, a strange and warlike race, who live in 
dollars. It had evidently slipped from the pocket | the mountains of Lebanon, in Syria, in what is 
of some careless man and gave no clue to the | known as the Hauran district. 
ownership. The woman examined the notes,and| They are a strange people, blending in one the 
was tempted to keep them, but she was as honest | blood of the Arabs, Kurds and Persians; their 
as she was poor and shrank from taking what was | faith combines certain features of the faiths of 
not her own. She went to the police authorities, | Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism 
handed to them the money and left her address, | and Mohammedanism. 





months of hard fighting. They rose again in 
June, and began by annihilating a Turkish 
battalion which had been sent against them. In 
a single battle in July they killed or disabled 
sixteen hundred ‘Turkish soldiers. At last 
accounts they had taken refuge in the almost 
impenetrable fastnesses of the Ledja district, to 
dislodge them from which would require an army 
larger than Turkey is able, under present condi- 
tions, to send against them. 

The revolt in Crete has been attended by 


| humiliating reverses for the Turks, and has cost 


the government heavily in prestige as well as in 
men and money. ‘The troubles in Macedonia are 
serious enough to engage the services of ten to 
fifteen thousand Turkish troops. The relations 
between Turkey and her neighbors, Greece and 
Bulgaria, to say nothing of Servia and Monte- 
negro, are so strained as to require the main- 
tenance of a large force on the frontiers. 

In Constantinople the sultan is surrounded by 
weak advisers, all of whom are greedy and some 
disloyal. * Palace intrigues and conspiracies dis- 
turb his peace, and frequent arrests and secret 
executions make life insecure in the city. Amid 
these conditions the reformers of the Young 
Turkey party and other less conservative revolu- 
tionists grow in numbers and in boldness. 

The Turkish government is saved from abso- 
lute bankruptcy in much the same way that a 
debtor who is insolvent is sometimes tided over a 
crisis by his creditors, not out of benevolence but 
because it is for their interest that he should not 
suspend. Turkey owes about six hundred and 
fifty million dollars, and there is a sum of one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty millions more 
which represents the unpaid indemnity to Russia. 
Certain of the revenues are pledged to the bond- 
holders, and a Council of Administration, in 
which five or six of the great powers of Europe 
are represented, administers these revenues for 
the benefit of the creditors. 

Politically, the integrity of the empire is pre- 
served by the mutual distrust and jealousy among 
the powers. If it were not for a dread of what 
might happen were the empire to go to pieces, 
the estate of the “sick man of Europe” would 
have been administered upon long ago. 


~ 
> 





THE WISE LIMIT. 
Had the cat wings no bird could live in air, 
Had each his wish what more could Allah spare ? 
Oriental Proverb. 


~ 
> 





The Progress of the Negro. 


In February of every year the little town of 
Tuskegee, in Alabama, beholds a curious spec- 
tacle. From every direction and in every sort of 
conveyance, from an ox-cart to a railroad train, 
representatives of the colored population of the 
surrounding country gather there to attend the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference. Persons of both 
sexes attend, and neither education nor wealth is 
necessary to secure admission. 

No political purpose prompts the movement. 
The subject of discussion is the welfare of the 
negro race, and a desire to codperate in the work 
of elevating and expanding the lives of their 
fellows is the one common motive of those who 
attend. 

In connection with the larger convention, and 
contemporaneous with it, is the Workers’ Confer- 
ence, made up of officers and teachers in colored 
schools. Both gatherings stand for the principle 
of self-help among the colored people of the 
South. 

Our readers were told some months ago of 
the various institutions devoted to the education 
of colored youth, and of the eminently practical 
character which most of them have taken on. 
Through these institutions, and through their 
graduates, a wide and elevating influence has 
been brought to bear upon the whole race. The 
Tuskegee conferences grew out of the Tuskegee 
Institute, whose founder and president, Booker 
T. Washington, is himself a graduate of a similar 
school at Hampton, in Virginia. 

The conferences themselves are but one of 
many ways in which the influence of such men 
as President Washington is brought to bear. The 
credit system, the one-room cabin, the building 
of schoolhouses and lengthening of the school 
term, the importance of owning instead of renting 
a house, the uses of a savings-bank—these are 
among the topics with which the conferences 
deal. 

But the same topics are dealt with in every 
community where the new spirit has been set at 
work. They are, in fact, the things that the 
friends of the race consider everywhere as the 
things of most immediate importance. 

Listlessness in work, a lack of foresight and 
an indifference to waste are always the charac- 
teristics of slave labor. Naturally they did not 
disappear immediately when the slaves were 
freed. Mental and physical traits are not easily 
eradicated, either in the individual or the race; 


but bad habits and thoughtlessness are gradually | 


yielding to the influence of new conditions and 
the leaven of new ideas. The returns of the 
census show that the negro is acquiring property. 
The Atlanta Exposition revealed something of 
the skill and intelligence which he is adding to 


| his natural capacity for physical labor. 
They were in revolt last | 


There is every indication that industrial progress 


expecting that the owner, when he was found, | November, but were conquered after several | is not unaccompanied with moral progress also. 
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Only very gradually could the old habits of 
thought and life be shaken off. Poverty, not 
necessarily inimical to morality, tended to perpet- 
uate an instinct of blind submission inconsistent 
with an erect manhood. The acquisition of 
property brings with it a certain self-respect and 
the feeling of responsibility. 

The awakening of the blacks to the possibilities 
and the duties of their new life is not a menace 
to the still dominant whites. The practical 
disappearance of the race question from national 
politics is a hopeful sign. Other indications are 
not wanting of a better feeling between those 
who were masters and those who were slaves in 
the times that seem so much more remote than 
the tale of years would indicate. Surely an 
increase of intelligence will help the negro to find 
his place in the great future of the South. What- 
ever the solution of the race problem may be, 
ignorance and immorality cannot aid us in 
finding it. 


* 
> 





Bores in Parliament. 


Parliamentary manners are brutal in Westmin- 
ster when a member in debate is convicted of a 
bull. A speaker with an expansive oratorical 
manner recently astonished the Commons with an 
outburst of unconscious humor. He was speaking 
of the ruin and exhaustion wrought by misgovern- 
ment in Ireland, and worked himself up into a fine 
frenzy of excited declamation. 

“The population of Ireland,” he exclaimed, with 
flashing eyes and outstretched arms, “has been 
decimated to the extent of two-thirds!” 

The mathematical absurdity of the statement 
did not fail to excite amusement, although the bull 
was less obvious than a similar one attributed to 
an Irish member, Major O’Gorman. 

“The population of Ireland,” said the contentious 
major in the Commons, “‘is six millions lessthan it 
would be if it were an uninhabited island.” 

That was a joke which provoked unrestrained 
merriment among the benches. The Irish members 
are pardoned many blunders, however, because 
they are, with few exceptions, humorous speakers, 
who enliven the tedium of debate with merry 
quips and jests. The bores, who are constantly 
speaking with unvarying dullness and diffuseness, 
are not spared when they make slips of the tongue. 

A member who, in the course of a long, uninter- 
esting speech, was careless enough to say, “The 
time has come and is rapidly arriving,” was greeted 
with a wild howl of ridicule and delight from 
the benches. He was dazed by the uproar, not 
understanding what the honorable members were 
laughing at; but his unconsciousness and stupidity 
only served to prolong and deepen the merriment. 


| It was the English parliamentary method of pun- 
| ishing a bore. 


Good jokes are rare in the House of Commons. 
A neat epigram excites a ripple of mirth; a flashing 
sarcasm stirs a movement of pleasurable surprise ; 
but the loudest laughter follows some stupid and 
inane commonplace from a speaker to whom the 
House is compelled to listen too often. 

“T would have proceeded to remark,” said a 
pompous debater lately, “if I had not already 
anticipated and repeated myself.” 

The sentence could not be finished. There was 
a loud roar of laughter, which was prolonged and 
repeated when the speaker attempted to go on 
with his speech. 

It was cruel treatment, but possibly it was 
wholesome discipline for a garrulous speaker who 
had exhausted the patience of his audience on 
many occasions. 

Parliament is the hardest of all schools in which 
to serve an apprenticeship in public speaking. 
Mr. Parnell learned to speak when the members 
were bent upon interrupting him and howling him 
down; but few public men have the pertinacity 
and grit that he displayed. He was never, how- 
ever, a bore. His manner in his early days in 
Parliament was crude and halting, but he always 
had something to say, although he did not at first 
know how to say it. 





Modest Beginnings. 


Fifty years ago a young curate in Brittany had 
an idea. He himself had no money to further it, 
for his salary was only eighty dollars a year, and 
his only friends were the wretched.- His idea was 
so simple as to be almost ridiculous; it was that 
the poor should help the poor. The enthusiastic 
curate appealed to three women to help him. Two 
of these were seamstresses and the other worked 
out as a servant. These four people agreed to 
pool their wages and begin the new enterprise. 

So, in a poverty-stricken street in St. Servan, 
the order of the Little Sisters of the Poor was 
organized, and in a wretched attic the first pen- 
sioners, two old women, were tenderly cared for. 
Jeanne Jugan, the servant-girl, was the first alms- 
gatherer of the society. 

Inspired by a poor curate, undertaken by the 
lowliest of people, beginning in a single attic room 
in a rude tenement, one of the most remarkable of 
the religious and philanthropic movements of 
modern times was born. Christ Himself had no 
humbler origin. To-day the order has two hundred 
and fifty houses on the Continent of Europe, and it 
gives food and shelter to more than thirty-three 
thousand aged and poor people daily. 

The Little Sister with her basket or her cart is @ 
familiar sight in large cities across the water. 
and the Abbé Le Pailleur has lived to see his nob! 
dream extended beyond his prophetic vision. 

About two years ago a dressmaker,—why forge! 
her name?—Annie MeDonald, died in New York. 
and left her whole property, amounting to two 
hundred dollars, as a legacy to start a home for 
crippled children. Almost every other variety 0! 
charity had been attended to, but the erippled 
child, of whom there are so many in the rushing 
city, had been overlooked. 

To the dressmaker came the thought of this new 
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charity for this old form of helplessness, and she | 


left her fortune of two hundred dollars for this 
purpose with the trustfulness of one who was 


bequeathing twenty thousand. Thus the Daisy | 


Fields Home came into existence. 

Back of the famous Palisades, not far from the 
Hudson River, in the middle of a broad field which 
is as white in summer with daisies as it is in 
winter with snow, stands the little hospital which 


fills a place that no other hospital has made any | 


attempt to fill. Here crippled children are taken, 
and from here they are not sentaway. They are 
permanently sheltered until they are either cured 
or amply able to support themselves without 
pain. 


The conception and small beginnings of noble | 


ideas are as interesting and stimulating as is the 
knowledge of their ultimate success. Nothing is 
more inspiring than a beautiful mercy started 
upon a beautiful faith. 





HIS WORD. 


The Rey. Dr. James McCosh, lately the presi- 
dent of Princeton College, was a man who dared 
always speak a word “in season” or out of season ; 
for the result, he would trust the good chances of 
life. Before Doctor McCosh came to this country 
Lord Dufferin frequently invited him to his man- 
sion, Clandeboy, near Dublin, where he was making 
improvements upon his estate and entertaining 
much company ; but this was not enough to satisfy 
the doctor. 

One day as the two were riding in the park, they 
loosened rein and went slowly, and the clergyman 
mustered what he afterward called either “the 
courage or the impertinence”’ to say to his host: 

“My lord, I fear you are not fulfilling the end of 
your life.” 

Lord Dufferin turned to him somewhat imperi- 
ously and asked, ‘What do you mean?” 

“I mean that you have talents and accomplish- 
ments. You have great influence, both in your 
descent and your property, and something good 
and great is expected of you.” 

“But what,” said his lordship, “do you expect 
me to do?” 

“T expect you to devote yourself to statesman- 
ship,” was the reply. 

“Do you think,” said Dufferin, thoughtfully and 
earnestly, “that I have the talent for this work?” 

Doctor McCosh assured him that he did think 
so, and the conversation continued as they rode 
slowly homeward. 

No one can now say whether this talk had any 
influence on Lord Dufferin’s conduct, but it was not 
long before he was deep in political matters, where 
he succeeded in quelling a disturbance, or as he 
afterward said, ‘“‘pacifying Syria as the sand of the 
desert is pacified, till the next breeze.” 

But his publie career did not end there, for since 
then he has been governor-general of Canada, 
viceroy of India, and ambassador to France. It 
may be that Doctor McCosh’s little word was the 
influence that led him to begin his long and brilliant 
publie service. 





NOT USED TO IT. 


Capt. George L. Prescott, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, commanded the men of his town in the 
battle of Bull Run, and was leading an advance 
on the enemy’s centre when the right wing of the 
army was outflanked by Gen. Kirby Smith, and 
the Union forces were obliged to retreat. 

His colonel owned that Prescott’s advance was 
a magnificent sight to see, and that it made an 
impression on him is very evident; for he was 
himself wounded, and in the fever and delirium of 
the next few days, he says he could hear nothing 
but Prescott saying, ‘Steady, men, steady!” to the 
soldiers. 

The author of “Concord Thirty Years Ago” 
describes Captain Prescott as a handsome man 
with a commanding figure and a frank and resolute 
countenance. He was a typical American of the 
best sort, with a cordial frankness and independ- 
ence of manner. One of the best things to be 
remembered about him is a story connected with 
his first days in camp on the Potomac. 

A cadet, freshly graduated from West Point, had 
been directed by General McDowell to drill the 
companies of the regiment in succession. The 
young fellow had the West-Pointer’s contempt for 
volunteer soldiers, and emphasized his orders with 
an unceasing flow of profane language. When 
the turn of the,’ Concord company came, Captain 
Preseott approached the newly fledged officer and 
said to him: 

“I must request you, sir, to give your orders in 
the plain terms of the military code, for my men 
do not like profanity. If you do otherwise, I shall 
march them off the grounds, and they will obey me 
and not you.” 

The drill-officer was brought to terms. 
hot offend again. 


He did 


————_~@e—______ 


SOME MORE “BULLS.” 


Some recent official “hibernicisms” in England 
have brought out another crop of these amusing 
blunders. It is reealled that a celebrated London 
barrister and magistrate, Sergeant Arabin, once 
told a prisoner before him at the Central Criminal 
Court that “if there was a clearer case of a man 
robbing his master, that case was this case.” 

After passing sentence on this man the sergeant 
said to him, “I therefore give you the opportunity 
of redeeming a character irredeemably lost!” 

Going back a long time, the London Morning 
Post in 1812—in those days when political denun- 
ciations in the English press were no more minced 
than they sometimes are to-day in Arizona or 
Oklahoma—made the following statement: 

“We congratulate ourselves most on having torn 
off Corbett’s mask and revealed his cloven hoof. 
It was high time that the hydra head of faction 
should be soundly rapped over the knuckles.” 
Almost as amusing as Sir Boyle Roche’s famous 
(deliverance was an observation made in the Irish 





| winter by an Indian hunter and trader, named 


THE YOUTH'’S 


House of Commons in 1795, during a debate on the | 
leather tax, by Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer. — 


“In the prosecution of this peasant war,” said 
Sir John, “every one ought to be ready to give 
his last guinea to save the remainder of his 
fortune.” 

Mr. Vandeleur replied to Sir John, and in the 
course of his remarks said that ‘‘a tax on leather 
would press very heavily on the barefooted 
peasantry of Ireland.” 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


While Colonel Powell was exploring the cafions 
of the Colorado his camp was visited one day in 


Johnson. He had no fixed home, but informed 
Colonel Powell that he intended the next spring to 
plant corn, potatoes and other vegetables on a 
certain long island in the Uinta River. 


“You will be along there in the summer,” he 
said to Colonel Powell; “stop and help yourselves | 
to anything you wish.” | 

True enough, on one of the early days of July | 
the Powell party came to the island, and on | 
looking about came upon a garden. It’ was in a 
sad condition, having received no care since it was | 
planted. The season was early, moreover, but one | 
of the men fy mye that potato tops were good 
greens, and in their strong desire for something to 
vary their salt-meat fare, they gathered a quantity 
and cooked them for dinner. 

Soon afterward one man and then another was 
taken with nausea, violent pains, and other 
symptoms of poisoning, till the whole com any 
lay tumbling about the ground groaning. Colonel 
Powell was really alarmed, and administered 
emetics to as many as would take them. By the 
middle of the afternoon all hands were much 
better. Then, as Colonel Powell says, Jack Sumner 
—— in his diary: 

tops are not good greens on the sixth | 
day of July.’ 





STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


A danger long ago over, but which is as thrilling 
as any present newspaper item of the time, 
because it concerned a most precious life, is 
described in Mr. Stearns’s “Sketches from Concord 
and Appledore.” In the summer of 1872 a number 
of persons were killed by lightning, and the poet 
Whittier also met with a narrow escape. 


It was one of the last days of June, and from | 
our piazza we could sec the masses of Dlack cloud 
rolling down the Merrimac Valley. At the same 
time Miss Lizzie Whittier and a fr end were seated 
in a room on the right hand of the front door, 
when an electric bolt came through the wall like 
a rifle-shot my above her friend’s head, laying 
her out on the floor and shivering a mirror into 
splinters. 

Then it went through the doorway, met Mr. 
Whittier in the front hall and knocked him sense- 
less; then seizing two slats from a blind it escaped 
through an open window into the garden. | 

None of the victims were seriously injured 
however, though their heads were confused and 
unserviceable tor several days. 

Mr. Whittier was asked how the stroke felt. 

“It was like a blow from a pile-driver,”’ said he, 

“and I should not like to have it repeated.” 


HIS INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


It is related of Father Darcy, one of the cele- 
brated wits of Ireland, that he once visited the 
palatial mansion of a man newly become rich. 
He was shown over the house, his pompous host 
taking great pains to inform his guest as to the | 
cost of all the beautiful objects he saw. 


Finally, after making the tour of the rooms the | 
library was reached, its shelves groaning under the | 
weight of thousands upon thousands of volumes, | 
resplendent in the most magnificent bindings: 
Here they seated themselves, and the host said, 
with a sigh of snobbish exultation: 

“Well, father, I have brought you here last, 
pea ay this is my favorite room. The other rooms, 
maybe, give pleasure to my wife and my ae 8, 
but this is my place—right here among these books, 
who are my friends. And these here on the desk 
{pointing to a score of ultra-looking volumes] are 
what I may call my intimate friends. 

Father Darcy gat up and examined one of them 
when a broad grin spread over his good- ‘natured 
—_ as he noticed that the leaves had never been | 





ou well it’s glad I am to see St yee never cut 
your intimate friends,’ he exclaime 


SORRY HE SPOKE. 


Think before you speak, and even then don’t be 
too sure. This commonplace, old-fashioned advice, 
kept always in mind, would save us many a morti- 
fication. Here, for example, is a story related in 
the Magazine of Art: 


Almost the last work that Sir Edwin Landseer 
was engaged on was a life-sized picture of Nell 
—— passing through an archway on a white 
palfrey. This picture, in which the horse alone 
was finished, was bought by one of the Rothschild 
family, and — to Sir John Millais to complete. 

One morning a celebrated art critic called, and 
was much impressed by this work. 

“Ah, to be sure,” he said, an al up close and 
examining a deerhound, which almost breathed, 
in the foreground of the picture, “‘how easily one 
can recognize Landseer’s dogs! Wonderful, isn’t 
it? 

“Yes, it is wonderful, ” remarked Sir John, light- 
ing another pipe. “I finished painting that dog 
yesterday morning, and have done the whole of it 
myself.” 


NOT INTERESTED. 


The Philadelphia American gives an amusing 
story of a distinguished English officer, who at 
one time was stationed in India. He was noted 
for his hobbies, one of which was amateur 
gardening. 


One morning early the general was taking a 
stroll when he saw three or four private soldiers 
raking about the compound. Much pleased, he 
remarked: | 

“Well, men, nice thing gardening is, isn’t it? I} 
see you are taking an interest in it. 

“Do we. indeed!” growled one of them in reply. 
“That's all you know. We've got an old fool of a 
general here who is mad on gardening, and we are 
sent here on_ fatigue to scrape this gravel about in 
case he should pass this way!” 





COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett's 
sists in its perfect, purity and great strength. 


Vanilla Extract con- 
[Adv. 





| N V ce N i i Oo R S ADVISED WITHOUT 
GHARGE . «2 ss 

Best references. Send for Booklet. 
A. B. UPHAM, Patent Expert, Tremont Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFICIAL FOOT-BALL RULES 


For 18%. By Walter Camp. Instructions to beginners; 

ver 200 portraits of the leading players; other valu- 
able information. Complete catalogue mailed free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

















Cambric Short Dress. 

For the nursery — tucked 
yoke, front and back alike — 
neck and sleeves trimmed 
with embroidery — full skirt 
finished with deep hem and 
tucks above — good material 
— neatly made. 

Sizes, 6 mos. to 2 yrs., 48e. 

By mail, postage paid, 5c. 
extra, 


For 700 other Illustrations 


of the advantages of clothing Children where 
their outfitting is the special business, see "| 
catalogue — free for 4 cents, postage. 
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CHOICE "WINTER "FLOWERING 


Sent by Mail, eG, at Tr. aad Ss. prices: 
3 lovely ba sent different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 
6 to ey, sorts, all di flere nt, 10 


5 AR “wo “ 
10 SPANISH Tiny - “Dal finer ta howers, © @& 

ROCUS, 5 sorts, named, - >“ © 
10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, - - -* wm 
10 pee all different colors, cm © 


Or the whole 54 Bulbs, post- paid, for 50 Cents. 
MY CATALOGUE ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
9 of all kinds of Plants and 
Bulbs, for Fall Plant and Winter Blooming, is now ready, 
and will be mailed F FREE. to all who apply. Choicest Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and — Bulbs at greatly reduced 
prices. Write foritatonce. Addresi 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, 
The Woman Fiorist. SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 
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SKIRT BINDING 
by asking and insisting ? 
If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words howto make dresses at 
home without previous training; mailed for 25 cents. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Dress Goods_—~ 


at Manufacturer’s Prices. 


We offer you a most desirable line of New 
Jress Goods in 


Scotch Mixtures and Donegal Homespuns 
also new heavy plaided backed goods for Cloaks and 
Golf Capes at prices that cannot possibly be offered 
by any local dry-goods dealer. 


A Short-Cut from Maker to Wearer. 
Send for free samples and prices. 


WESTVALE WOOLEN MILL, Westvale, Mass. 


“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’” 
REVERSIBLE 








COLLARS ana CUFFS. 
Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
One Collar equal to two, Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 


10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Stze. 


mo, 


Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 
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“‘ Fastest Wheel on Earth.’’ 


Crescent 


Holds the One Mile World Record made by O. M. 


DENNIS, at Denver, March 27, 1896. Time: 1 minute, 
11 3-5 seconds. Fastest unpaced Mile ever ridden. 


Crescent Art Catalogue Free. 
© WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, © 
MAEERS, 


Pactory : tern Office 
CHICAGO, ILL. 36 Warren 8t., NEW. YORK. 











— popular of all. 
Easy to Play. 


CAPTURED THE FAMILY,” 








Eons FAVORITE 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT @ 


instrument in its entire range of — the musical 
possibilities of which are unlimited.’ . . 


The Autoharp 


Style No. 2%, illustrated above, is perhaps the most 
It has seven chord- 
enough to play most any piece of popular music. 
and fittings go with each instrument. 
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In Camp. 


The wind had dropped asleep at last, 
And o’er the darkling water lay 

One faintly flushed yet lingering ray, 
The red retiring sun had cast. 

But well within a sheltering bay 


We dropped the chain, and stripped the mast, | 


And bound the snowy sail, ere passed 
The daylight from the world away. 


And in the sylvan solitude 

Of murmuring pines and leafy shore, 
We pitched our Arab tents once more, 
And woke the echoes of the wood, 

Until the forest from its store 

Of voices, silent or subdued, 

Seemed answering to our buoyant mood, 
And to our ears a welcome bore. 


Our world in rapture seemed to float ! 
The crickets carolled at our feet; 

We heard the browsing tenants bleat 

In clovered pasture-lands remote, 

While from the reedy shore’s retreat 
There broke in one accordant note 

Such joy, that from each guttural throat 
We heard a welcome no less sweet. 


Aud o’er the dark and dreaming hill 
Another glory dawned and grew, 

That from the west its empire drew, 
Where day, dull-red, was lingering still ; 
And like a jewel to our view 

Slow rose the rounded moon, until 

She flooded every vale and ri 

With splendor argent as the dew. 


Some vagrant night-breeze, idling by, 

The whispering leaves a moment stirred ; 
Then chirped some little wakened bird, 
Who thought perchance the dawn was nigh, 
And in the silences we heard 

Among the reeds the bittern cry, 

Or caught the deep enraptured sigh 

Of joy, for which we had no word. 


But from this dreamful interlude 

Ve woke, with buoyant heart and brain, 
And spurred our sleepy fire amain, 
That starward leaped to match our mood ! 
Another log ! another strain 

To wake again the lonely wood, 

Where gloom and sombre silence brood,— 
Then live the day in dreams again ! 


CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 
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““You Work For Him.” 


Like many other girls who visited the World’s 
Fair, she wore a tiny silver cross. 

A certain morning found her in the Turkish 
Village, studying the bright-faced merchants and 
laughing at the queer jingles with which they 
announced their wares. One of the men was 
more insistent than the others—so much so that, 
scarcely knowing why she did it, she crossed to 
his booth and made some small purchase. As he 
was wrapping it he looked up at her. 

“You work for Him, don’t you?” he said. 

For a moment the girl was puzzled. Then she 
touched the tiny cross. 

‘Do you mean this?’’ she asked in surprise. 
**Do you know what it means?” 

“Yes,” he answered, gravely. ‘*‘I. H. N.—In 
Ilis Name.’ It must make, you very happy.” 

The girl went away, but the words clung to 
her memory. Happy? She had known many 
hours of aimless impatience. Restlessness and 
discontent oppressed her friends as well, even 
those whose hands were full of life’s best gifts. 

She and they called themselves Christians, yet 
one whom she might have thought a heathen had 
perceived her privilege and told her her duty. 

“You work for Him.” 

Did she? If she failed in the thing that she 
had promised, how could she expect the reward 
of joy? 
is service. 

3s Or! 


Gentle and Strong. 


The late Colonel Sandeman, English commis- | 
sioner in Baluchistan, was constantly called upon | 
to settle disputes, allay ill feeling, and put an end | 


to tribal warfare; and all this he accomplished 
with such tact and high principle that his name 
was given to the best existing system of frontier 
administration, and the “Sandemanian policy” 
was advocated by statesmen. It is interesting to 
see, however, that this ‘policy’ consists merely of 
the ordinary principles of justice and common 
sense, applied in a spirit of sympathy and kindness. 


As a boy, Robert Sandeman was affectionate and 
sensitive. One night he was found on the stairs 
weeping bitterly because he had neglected, before 
going to bed, to release a fly which he had impris- 
oned in a tumbler. Afterward, when a college 
student, he presented himself one evening, weary 
and foot-sore, at his home in Perth, having walked 
thirty miles to ask why he had not received his 
customary home letter, which had been aeciden- 
tally delayed. 

Yet he was not wanting in manliness and spirit. 
Courage and tenacity were his characteristics, then 
as afterward. One day he had occasion to admin- 
ister a reproof to a younger schoolfellow, when 
the boy’s elder brother interfered and offered to 
fight him. Sandeman 4! replied that he 
should be happy to fight them both at once, and 
accordingly the three set to in a promiscuous 


manner. Sandeman got the worst of it, as was | 


natural, and the bystanders interfered and sepa- 
rated the combatants. He was quite undaunted, 
however, and protested that he should be only too 
ready to renew the fight at the first opportunity. 
At St. Andrew’s University he won no distinction 
as a scholar, and when he left Scotland for an 


appointment in India, he was much amused at the | 


parting words of his old teacher at Perth Academy, 
who called to say good-by. 

“Robert Sandeman,” said the good man, “Robert 
Sandeman, ye did little work at school, but: I wish 

ye well. And I would not be the Saracen of 
Bagdad or the Tartar of Samarkand that comes 
under the blow of rows sabre.” 

From the beginning he had impressed every one 
as stalwart in every sense; strong in the arm and 
courteous of character. 

His tact in foreign affairs soon made itself widely 
felt, and the Khan of Kelat learned to feel for him 
a truly brotherly and affectionate regard; so that 
in after years he always spoke of the agent as his 
“elder brother.” One day the khan was talking 


The secret of the happy Christian life | 
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about the difficulty of managing his confederate 
chiefs, and said that the best 7 of dealing with 
them was that prescribed in a well-known rhyming 
proverb: 
“ Pahle sot ; 
Pichhe rot!’ 


“First the rod, then food,” or as it may be freely 
Paget, “Hit them hard, then pat them on the 
| back.” 
| Major Sandeman promptly replied that there 
| was another rhyming proverb which was still more 
| applicable: 

“ Pahle bat; 
Pichhe lat.” 


“First a word, then the stick,’ or “Reason before 
| 


you strike.” 
| 


The khan was struck with the practical value of | 


the amended saying, and promised to be guided by 
it in the future. 


-o-- 


| 
| _ Lincoin and the Poets. 
One of President Lincoln’s gifts was an extraor- 


dinary memory. As he used to say, he “couldn’t | 
help remembering.” Mr. Noah Brooks cites many | 


interesting examples of his power of retaining 
things he had once heard. “One of my cousins,” 
he says, “John Holmes Goodenow of Maine, was 
appointed Consul General at Constantinople early 
in the Lincoln administration, and was taken to 
the White House, before his departure for his 
post, to be presented to the President. When 
Lincoln learned that his visitor was a grandson of 
John Holmes, one of the first senators from Maine, 
he immediately began to recite a poetical quotation 
| which must have been more than a hundred lines 
in length. 


“Mr. Goodenow, never having met the President 
before, was naturally astonished. at this outburst; 
and as the recitation went on and on, the suspicion 
crossed his mind that Lincoln had suddenly taken 
leave of his wits. But when the lines were finished, 
the President said: 

“*There! that poem was quoted by your grand- 
father in a speech which he made in the United 
States Senate in —,’ and he named the date and 
specified the occasion. 

“As John Holmes’s term in the Senate ended in 
1833, and Lincoln probably was impressed by read- 
ing the speech rather than by hearing it, this feat 
of memory appears very remarkable.” 

He used to say, however, that his happening to 
remember a poem was no sign of any special likin, 
for it. Once he recited to Mr. Brooks a long an 
doleful ballad, “in the vein of ‘Vilikins and his 
Dinah,’ ” and on finishing, said, with a deprecatory 
laugh, “I don’t believe I have thought of that 
before for forty years.” 

At the same time he was a great lover of nm med 
and hearty verse. One of his favorites was Doctor 
Holmes’s “‘Last Leaf.” Concerning this poem Mr. 
Brooks says: 

“One November day Lincoln and I were driving 
out to the Soldiers’ Home, near Washington,when 
the aspect of the scene recalled the lines to his 
mind. Slowly and with excellent judgment he 
recited the whole poem. Enlarging upon the 
gomes, wit and humor of Hoimes, I found that 

he President had never seen a copy of the genial 

doctor’s works, so far as he could remember. I 
offered to lend him my copy of the ms, a little 
blue-and-gold book; and the next time I went to 
the White House I took it with me. 

“About a week afterward I called one evening, 
and the President being alone, we settled down 
for a quiet chat. He took from a drawer in his 
table the blue-and-gold Holmes, and went over it 
with much gusto, reading or reciting several 
poems that had struck his fancy. 

“Finally, he said that he liked ‘Lexington’ as 
well as anything in the book, ‘The Last Leaf’ 
| alone excepted, and he began to read the poem; 
but when he came to the stanza beginning, 


Green be the graves where the martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest, 


his voice faltered, and he gave me the book with 
the M hee opt request, ‘You read it; I can’t.’ 
“Months afterward, when several ladies were in 
the Red_ Parlor, calling upon Mrs. Lincoln, he 
recited that poem without mancing a word, so far 
as I could remember it. And yet I do not believe 
| that he ever saw the text of ‘Lexington’ except 
| during the few nn | days when he had my book.” 
Mr. Brooks furnishes also a pretty story about 
Lincoln’s first hearing of one of Longfellow’s 
| poems. 
| “LI think it was early in the war that some 
public speaker sent Mr. Lineoln a powspaper 
report of a speech delivered in New York. The 
President, a ery! did not pay much attention 
to the speech, but a few lines of verse at the close 
caught his eye. These were the closing stanzas of 
—-* ‘Building of the Ship,” beginning 
with: 








Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 


“To my surprise, he seemed to have read the 
lines for the first time. Knowing the whole poem 
| as one of my youthful exercises in recitation, I 
| began, at his request, with the description of the 
launching of the ship, and repeated it to the end. 
*s he listened to the last lines: 


Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 





his eyes filled, and his cheeks were wet. He did 

| not speak for some minutes, but finally said, with 
simplicity, ‘It is a wonderful gift to be able to stir 
men like that.’ ” 





Chased by Indians. 


There was recently awarded to Sergeant George 
Watts, of the Second United States Cavalry, a 
| certificate of merit for special acts of bravery. 
| The story of the fight in which this acknowledg- 
ment was won is told by the Army and Navy 
Journal. In 1876, after the Custer massacre, 
General Crook sent out a scouting party in the 
| Bighorn Mountains to ascertain the position of 
| the Indians. 


| Was commanded by Lieutenant Sibley, numbered 
about one hundred and fifty. 


The danger that the party was under was 
increased by the fact that it had with it the cele- 


brated scout, Frank Gruard—a native of the | 
Sandwich Islands, who, coming to this country | 


and being captured in childhood by the Sioux, had 
been reared as one of themselves, and had been 
one of the trusted camp-followers of Sitting Bull. 
At the beginning of this war Gruard had felt that 
the power of Sitting Bull was at an end, and had 
deserted to the whites. 


Furious at this, Sitting Bull sent word to Gruard | 


that if he caught him he would have a week in 
which to die—which meant that his death would 
be lingering, and would stretch over seven days. 
Moreover, the Sioux kept themselves pretty well 
informed of Gruard’s whereabouts. 
able to trace him by the quality of the scouting 
done by the soldiers, for Gruard was the best 
scout attached to General Crook’s forces. 

Sibley and his command were trotting along the 
| Tongue River when a body of moving Indians was 


The Sioux were known to be in| 
| large numbers, while this scouting party, which | 


hey were | 


| discovered. It was evidently an overwhelming 
force, and Gruard advised a dash for the moun- 
tains as a measure of safety. . But the soldiers had 
| gone but a little way in this direction before the 
Indians discovered them and separated, one-half 


following in the rear. 
The Indians were in such a position that escape 
to the mountains was now quite hopeless. So the 
| men ran into a hollow or ravine, tied their horses 
in a clump of trees, and delivered a volley at the 
Indians when they came charging up. They fell 
| back, but it was evident that with the arrival of 
the whole Indian force the whites would be sur- 
rounded and massacred; for there were more than 
a thousand Indians on the ground. 
in this emergency the soldiers left their horses 
where the Indians could plainly see them, with all 
the stores the command had romans, and taking 
only their rifles and ammunition, slipped down the 
ravine and up the hills, sneaking along and keeping 
out of the Indians’ sight through Gruard’s skilful 
direction. 
About an hour and a half after they had left the 
ravine they heard a volley of rifle-shots, mingled 


rushed down into the ravine in great numbers and 
attacked the horses. 

When they found that they had been deceived 
| they started on the trail of Sibley’s party; but the 


soldiers had already made such progress that they | 


were able, by a long detour, to get safely back to 
General Crook’s camp. 

It was by his courage and skill on this dangerous 
7 that Sergeant Watts, then a private, won 
by a which has now somewhat tardily come 

m. 
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Mater Dolorosa. 


Again maternal Autumn grieves, 
As blood-like drip the Autumn leaves 
On Nature’s Calvary, 
And ony sap-forsaken limb 
Renews the mystery of Him 
Who died upon a Tree. 
JOHN B. TABB. 


* 
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Milking a Zebu. 


Mrs. Braddock gives in the /ndependent the 
exciting story of her attempt at milking a zebu, or 
Indian cow, a weird, uncanny little creature like 
all her kind, with a hump and long ears “sewed in 
crooked” so that they point backward. One 
morning the gwala, or cowherd, informed his 
mistress that the calf had died in the night, and 
that the cow would not allow herself to be milked 
unless the calf’s skin should be stuffed and set up 
before her; moreover, he suggested that if certain 
rupees should be given him for the purchase of 
material, he would stuff the skin himself. 


In America I had milked more than one kicking 
cow. Calmly, not to sa ae —s the 
gwala to bring his pail, | marched down to the 
cow-house, inwardly resolved to see the reason 
why that cow should not be milked, and more than 
that, meaning to illustrate what an American 
couldédo when an Indian had failed. : 

Outside the cow-shed the zebus were tethered in 
arow. They paid no attention to the half-naked 
brown gwala, but at my approach each, with wild 
eyes and uplifted head, snorting and trembling, 
seemed, but for the restraining tether rope, about 
to bound away into the jungle. 

The gwala called a second man to his aid. With 
a new rope they lassoed the hinder legs of the 
bereaved, holding them in a slip-noose. One man 
held the end of the rope, while the other with 
the pail cousionely approached her. 

In a twinkling the poll was a rod away, the man 
with the rope was pulling as for his life, the man 
with the pail was with it still. 

I was gasping to regain my breath, while that 
zebu was kicking as —s unpossessed could 
kick. She appeared utterly indifferent as to 
whether there were ground under her, as all four 
feet seemed continuously in the air. The adept 
who was declared able to dance with 


One foot six inches off de groun’, de oder 
not quite touchin’, 


must deliver up the palm. 

Thankful that my valorous resolutions had been 
mental, I meekly gave the gwala —a one- 
third the amount he had requested, and directed 
him to stuff the calf’s skin. 

This having been accomplished, I was again 
summoned to the scene of action. There Sheed 
that remarkable cow, contentedly licking and 
fondling her offspring, and occasionally lunchin, 
scantily upon the hay stuffing which protrude 
on her progeny’s hide, while the native 
milked merrily away, sitting, as is customary, on 
the wrong side. 
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Busy Hour. 


The Chicago Chronicle gives an instance where 


duties which occupied her for one morning hour, 
aroused consternation in the mind of a lawyer. 


“Please state to the court exactly what you did 


morning,” said a lawyer to a delicate-looking little 
woman on the witness-stand. 

“Well,” she said, after a moment’s reflection, “I 
washed my two children and got them ready for 
school and sewed a button on Johnny’s coat and 
mended a rent in Nellie’s dress. Then I tidied up 
my sitting-room and made two beds and watered 
my house plants and glanced over the morning 
paper. 

“Then I dusted my parlor and set things to 
rights in it, and washed some lamp chimneys, and 
combed cf baby’s hair and sewed a button on one 
| of her little shoes; and then I swept out er front 

entry and brushed and put away the children’s 
| Sunday clothes, and wrote a note to Johnny’s 

teacher anne her to excuse him for not being at 
| school on Friday. 
| “Then fed my canary-bird and gave the 
| groceryman an order and swept off the back porch 
| —and then I sat down and rested for a few minutes 
| before the clock struck nine. That’s all.” 

“All!” said the dazed lawyer. “Excuse me, 
judge, I must get my breath before I call the next 
witness.” 





_ 
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Lucky Delay. 


The author of “Three Gringos in Venezuela and 
Central America” speaks vividly of the uncer- 
tainties of government in Central America, where 
one revolution is no sooner over than another is 
| likely to begin. One sight which gave him a clear 
idea of such ups and downs of fortune, was an 
| open grave by the roadside, which had been dug 
by the man who was to have occupied it. 

The man had been captured, with two comrades, 
while they were hastening to rejoin their friends 
of the government party. His companions in 


misery thought it mattered little, so long as they 
| had to die, in what fashion they were buried. So 
} je | scooped out a few feet of earth with the tools 
| their captors gave them, stood up in these hollows 


hastening to cut off their retreat and the other | 


with the war-cry of the Indians. The Sioux had | 


a witness, by a simple statement of the household | 


between eight and nine o’clock on Wednesday | 
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and were shot back into them, dead; but the third 
| man declared be was not going to let his body lie 

so near the surface, and he accordingly dug care- 

fully to the depth of six feet, smoothing the sides 
| of the grave and sharpening the corners. 
While he was thus engaged at the bottom of the 
hole, he heard og and shots above him, and 
| when he poked his head up over the edge of the 
| grave, it was to see his own troops running down 
| the mountainside and his enemies disappearing 

before them. 

He is still alive and frequently rides past the 
hole in the roadside, on his way to the capital. 
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He Ate Cabbage and Lived. 


Wonderful are the whims of the human stomach. 
| What kills one man gives another life. One of the 
| strangest cases of a craving for food on the part 
of a sick man is narrated by Mrs. Hazen in “Our 
Army Nurses.” She was at the time (1864) nurse 
in the Columbian Hospital at Washington. Among 
her patients was a “boy”’—though he was a vet- 
eran of four years’ standing—who had come to the 
hospital several months before with a wounded 
| knee. This is her strange story: 
| The surgeons had held many examinations; he 

was failing rapidly; could not retain anything, 
oy cold water causing hemorrhage of the stom- 
| a 


ch. 
“What is the verdict, doctor?” I asked one 
morning. 

| “He ean live but a few days at the longest,” was 

the answer, “and may die in a few hours.” 

“Then, doctor, please let him have what he 
wants while he does live.” 

“IT give him into your hands, Miss Titus; do 
what you please for him.” 

The bandages were at once removed, as he had 
complained that they were uncomfortable. Then, 
as soon as the other patients were cared for, I 
went to a market garden and bought a head of 
cabbage. He had often said he wanted something 
green, if only “boiled grass.” When the cabbage 
was cooked I carried him some, with cider vinegar, 
and fed him. 

He ate all there was on the plate, asked for 
more, which was brought, and still a third and 
fourth plate, till he had eaten the whole cabbage. 

From that dinner, in May, he began to improve, 
and on the 14th of June I started with him on a 
stretcher for his home in Pennsylvania, as his life 
even then depended upon his diet, and such meals 
as he ate would have made a well man sick. 

He recovered, but had a stiff knee. 
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A Thrifty Landlord. 


It is said that the secret of success in hotel- 

| keeping lies in letting nothing go to waste, and in 

taking advantage of small opportunities. This 

| may be a good rule, but it seems that it may be 

| carried too far. A commercial traveller in the 

| hardware line reports to his trade journal a case 
| of adaptation which appears a trifle extreme. 


| He was in a hotel in a North Carolina town of 
| some size, and wanted a bath. He rang a bell 
and asked if the house had any bath-tubs. 

“Yes, sah; nice ones, sah,” answered the waiter. 
He went away and F agers returned, bearing on 
his shoulders a coffin with silver-plated handles 
and lid all complete. 

“What do you mean by bringing that in?” asked 
the traveller. 

“Dat’s de baff-tub, sah,”’ said the waiter. 

“The bath-tub?” 

“Yes, sah. You see, sah, de laindlo’d, he used 
to be in de undertaking business, sah, an’ he had a 
lot o’ coffins on han’, when he sol’ out an’ took dis 
hotel. His son is in de tinsmiff business, sah, so 
he done had de coffins lined wid tin, sah, and dey 
make bery nice baff-tubs, sah. Try it, sah; you'll 
ike it.” 


| 
| 


| 


The traveller conquered his repugnance, opened 
the coffin-lid, and found the strange bath-tub 
wey | lined with tin. He took a bath, but declared 
that he did not feel just right about it. 
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Should Have Held His Tongue. 


In London Answers there is told a story of a 
watchman who threw himself out of work by his 
stupidity. He had been engaged by the directors 
of an Australian bank, and brought with him good 
recommendations. 


The chairman of the board sent for him and 
proceeded to “post him up” as to his duties. __ 

“Well, James,” he began, ‘this is your first job 
of this kind, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your duty must be to exercise vigilance. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Be careful how strangers approach you.” 


“T will, sir. 

“No stranger must be allowed to enter the bank 
at night under any pretext whatever.” 

“No, sir.” 

“And our manager—he is a good man, honest 
| and trustworthy; but it will be your duty to keep 
your eye on him.” 

“But it will be hard to watch two men and thie 
| bank at the same time.” 





“Two men, how?” 

“Why, sir, it was only yesterday that the man 
ager called me in for a talk, and he said you were 
one of the best men in the city, but it would be 
just as well to keep both eyes on you, and let the 
directors know if you hung about after hours.” 





oo 


“There Wa’n’t Nothing.” 


The_following story of excessive zeal is told }) 
| a young minister who spent last summer in mis- 
| sionary work among the Green Mountains. Tlie 
| two maiden ladies with whom he boarded kept no 
| horse, and were wont to rely upon the courtesy of 
| neighbors to bring their mail from the post-office. 


| As the ladies and their boarders were sitting 0!) 
| the piazza one evening, a neighbor passed in tlic 
direction of the village, and one of the sisters 
called out, “Are you going to the village, Jonas’ 

“Yes,” replied Jonas, pulling up his horse ; “es! 
I do anything for you?” z 
“You might get our mail at the office, if you 
would be so kind,” said “Aunt Clary.” 
| Jonas drove on, but did not return from the 
| village until after the household had retires. 
| Shortly before midnight the whole house Wis 
aroused by a thumping at the door, and calls ot 
“Clary,—Clary,—Aunt Clary!” el 
Aunt Clara arose hastily, lit a lamp, and va got | 
a wrapper over her night-robe, descendec and 
| unlocked the door. : ; 
| “Why, it’s you, Jonas!” said Clara. “W hat a 
| turn you gave me!” 
|. “There wa’n’t nothing,” said Jonas, as he turned 
(. - full of the happy consciousness of du) 
| performed. 
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At 
CHILDRENS PAGE 


“You can’t spell nothing,” said Willie Brown, 
As he held the old speller upside down, 
* You can’t spell dog and you can’t spell cat, 








And you can’t spell this and you can’t spell that.” 


On the fat little face of Baby Brown; 
“1 can spell dog and I can spell cat, 
And harder words than this and that.” 


“Spell turkey, then, and let me see.” 
“Turkey,” said Baby Brown, “a, b, ¢.” 

“Now, Miss Missy, spell chickadee.” 
“Chickadee,” said Baby Brown, “a, b, c.” 


“1 dare you to spell old donkey for me.” 
“ Donkey,” said Baby Brown, “a, b, c.” 

“ And now spell coffee and then spell tea. 
Blithely said Baby Brown, “ A, b, c.” 


So all the morning Willie Brown 
Held the old speller upside down, 
And Baby Brown so little and fat 
Spelled harder words than this and that. 
Loutst R. BAKER. 


” 
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dear little kittens in the basket, 
A look of serenity settled down and the cunning little white 


| mice in one of the boxes and 





THE YOUTH'’S 
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matter, and said he must not mount up there | for he heard a wildcat in a tree right over his head, 


again, and Teddy felt very badly. 

But other people had heard the noise, too, and 
presently mamma and Teddy saw first one head 
and then another come up over the top of the 
fence. 

The heads belonged to two of the little children, 
and when they saw what had 
happened, they invited Teddy 
to come over and take part in 
the cireus performance they 
were going to give. 

Mamma sald he might go, so 
Teddy went out through the 
gate, ’round the other side of 
the tall fence, and then he saw 
the old mother-cat with the 


the little speckled chickens in 
another; and he had a drink 
of the nice, cool lemonade in 
the tin pail, and he rode on 
the donkey, and held the hoop for Prince, the 
dog, to jump through, and he turned somersaults 
with the other children, in the soft grass, and 
when six o’clock came, all too soon, and the 
children had to pack up their treasures and go in 
to tea, Teddy went home and told his mamma 
that he had had the very nicest time he ever had 
in all his life. M. H. W. C. 





Two Little Poets. 


| “I'll make a poem,” said Rosalie Bell; 


What Teddy Saw. | 


Teddy was a very lonesome little boy. It was | 
a beautiful summer day; the sun was shining 
brightly, the flowers were nodding their gaily- 
painted heads in the garden, the birds were 
singing merrily ; 
but Teddy had 
no one to play 
with, and he 

| was very un- 
happy. 

Ilis parents 
had moved into 
their new home only 

the day before, and 

Teddy had had no 

chance to become ac- 

quainted with his new 

neighbors, if indeed he 

had any, as how could 

he tell whether there 
were any little boys and 
girls, or not, in that next 
house, the only one near 
his own, with that great, 
tall fence between them ? 
Even Teddy’s papa could 
do little more than look over the top of the fence, 
and what could a little boy like Teddy do? 

He felt very lonely and disconsolate, and the 
tears were almost ready to fall when, suddenly, 
he heard voices; at first, off quite a distance, but 
coming nearer and nearer. 

They were children’s voices, too, and quite a 
number of them. Now he could hear the shouts 
of the boys and the laughter of the girls, and then 
a dog barked. 

Oh! if he could only see over the fence! 

Just then he spied a large hole not quite up to 
the top; if he could reach up there he could peep 
through. So he ran into the house and brought 
out a chair that did not bring him up quite high 
enough; then a.box was put in the chair, and 
Teddy mounted up on that, and then, by standing 
on tiptoes he could just peep through, and this is 
what he saw: 

A nice, large garden and a merry group of boys 
and girls; five of them, and what a good time 
they were having! 

First, there was a tent, and just at the door of 
the tent was a little boy standing, and in front of 











him was a table, made by putting a board across 
two boxes, afid on the table 
was a large tin pail and two tin 
dippers. 

Teddy could not see what was 
in the pail, but the other children 
kept coming up to the table, 
and the little boy would dip out 
something with one of the tin 
dippers, and they would drink 
it and go off. 

Then, outside the tent was a 
fine, big dog tied to a chair-leg ; 
then, what Teddy thought was 
the dearest little donkey that he 
had ever seen, and he was tied 
to a chair. Then there was a 
basket and several boxes, which 
Teddy couldn’t see into at all, 
though he could hear all kinds 
of queer little noises, apparently 
coming from them. The children were flying 
here and there ; they were evidently getting ready 
to do something, and Teddy was looking with 
all his might, when crash ! } 

In his eagerness to see what was going to be | 
(done, Teddy had stepped too near the edge of the 
box, and over he went. 

However, he only fell into the soft, deep grass, } 
and did not hurt himself a bit. Mamma, though, | 
hearing the noise, ran out to see what was the | 



















“Me make one, too,” said sober-eyed Nell; 

So Rose brought paper and pens and ink, 

And they sat them down to think, think, think ; 
But they thought so long and they thought so deep, 
That Nurse Adele found them fast asleep! 


EmMaA C. Down. 





In the Martin-House. 


If Tommy had known what was going on, he 
would have been wide-awake in a minute. When 
mamma tucked him into bed the night before, the 
ground was all bare and brown, and ‘Tommy 
thought the garden looked very uninteresting. 


But now, although the sun was not up, and the | 


moon had a thick cloud over her face, still it was 
all light and white out-of-doors, and something 
was sliding down, very softly, out of the gray sky. 
It was snow! 

Some of the pretty little star-like flakes fell on 
the window-pane and melted at once; but the 
rest went dancing and chasing each other over the 
yard and the barns and fields. ‘They looked as 
if they were all having a jolly game 
of tag together. How ‘Tommy 
would have laughed to see them! 

Rover’s kennel had a beautiful 
white dome on its roof, and there 
was quite a snowbank on the seat 
of the swing in the old apple-tree. 
A tiny drift hung over the edge of 
the martin-house, and made a pretty 
little porch above the door. The 

purple martins had all flown 

away long ago, leaving their 
house to take care of itself 
for the winter. 

While so much was 
going on outdoors, 'Tom- 
my lay very still in his 
cozy little bed, with his 
chubby brown 
tucked under his chubby 

He was having a splendid dream. 


red cheek. 
He had wished for snow so much that now he 
was dreaming that it had really come, and 


everything was covered with it. The long lane 
was just enough used to form one grand coast 
from the door to the foot of the hill, and even 
then you could spin along awhile before the 
sled stopped. He dreamed he went out into the 
woods on his snow-shoes. 

And then something quite dreadful happened, 








hand | 


and he started to run away in a terrible panic. 


Instead of running, however, he sat straight up | 


in bed. He was wide-awake now, but still he 
heard the same noise that frightened him in his 
|dream. Was ita “really, truly” wildcat? 

| Strange to say, the noise seemed to come from 
the martin - house. 
crept to the window, and for 
a moment he forgot wild ats 
and everything else, at sight 
of the beautiful white world, 
so soft and lovely in the early 
morning. 

The martin-house was a 
little box, nailed fast to the 
kitchen wing, just opposite 
Tommy’s window, so he could 
look straight in at the door. 
The noise that had startled 
him so in his dream was still 
now, but Tommy spied some- 
thing peering out from the 
darkness in the little house. 
Yes, there really were two great, round, shiny, 
yellow eyes! 

Tommy’s own eyes were almost as round and 
big when he ran down to the breakfast-table, 
after a very hasty toilet. Everybody laughed at 
his story of a wildcat in the martin-box. 

“The poor wild pussy! How she must have 
squeezed, crawling in at such a little hole!’’ cried 
Jack, shouting with laughter. 

“Well, it’s a baby wildcat, anyway,” persisted 
Tommy. 

To satisfy him, Jack set a ladder against the 
wall, climbed up to the little house, and put in 
his hand. But he drew it back again in a 
twinkling, with a loud ** Oh!” 

But it wasn’t a wildcat, if it did bite. It was 
only a splendid big owl with two great horns, 
like a cat’s ears. The boys kept him for a peta 
little while, but he proved to be such a hungry 
and sleepy fellow that they soon let him go. 

He took up his winter quarters in the empty 
martin-house, and every morning when he flew 
in, he wakened Tommy with a loud ‘‘Who! 
who!” And every evening Tommy watched to 
see him come sailing out again with another 
“Who! who!” just as it began to grow dark. 

In the spring he flew away, and when the 
martins came back they never suspected that 
their house had been entered in their absence. 





Little by Little. 


A bright autumn day with such a glorious 
breeze and a bright sun and everything attractive! 
Inez looked at the basket that mamma had 
given her, and then she sighed. 

“Tt will take me more than four hours to fill 
that basket with barberries,”’ she said, soberly. 
“T just know it will, mamma!” 

“It’s little by little,” said mamma. ‘Only one 
bright red bunch at a time, Inez, and very soon 
the basket will be full, ’way up to the top.” 

“But | wanted to play!” said Inez. 

“*Work before play,’ dear,” said mamma, 
“and then you will enjoy your pleasures all the 
better.” 

Inez looked cross. 


“I don’t think so one single bit,’ she said, 
pettishly. ‘Little by little, means a long time to 


fill a big basket, mamma.” 

“Supposing the birdies said that when they 
commenced to build their nests,’ said mamma. 
“Supposing they said, ‘It’s only one wisp of hay 
}and then a bit of string, and little by little takes 
ja long while. I won’t build any nest.’ "’ 
| Inez smiled. 

“And supposing the tiny acorn said, ‘I won’t 
grow little by little, year after year. I want to be 
| a great tall oak-tree, right away.’” 

“Then there wouldn’t be any more oak-trees or 
any more birds’ nests,” interrupted Inez. 





ofan,’ isn’t it, mamma?” 

“Yes, dear,”’ answered mamma. 

“I guess I’ll pick the barberries, little by little,”’ 
said Inez, slowly. ‘“‘And I guess I'll try and 
remember that little by little makes things big.’’ 

MARGARET DANE. 





Tommy | 





NUTS TO CRACK 


1. 
CHARADE. 


Over my first and second we went, 
My third and fourth and I; 

With many a whole, of sweetest scent, 

Homeward we sped, in full content, 
As twilight’s hour drew nigh. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 
An article may be 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 cost, and yet not 
1,2 3, 4,5 in price. 
He will 1,2 3, 4 your house early in the morning 
to_1, 2, 3, 4 your carpets. 
You must 1,2 3, 4 once and feed the 1, 2, 3, 4. 
1,2 3,4 dare not enter that 1, 2, 3, 4 again. 
1, 2 3, 4 one time complained of the 1, 2, 3, 4; 
now he finds it too cold. 
Is 1,2 3,4 much 1, 2,3,4? I hear him groaning. 
1, 23, 4 no account fail to attend to that 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Was 1,2 3,4 the 1, 2, 3, 4 street yesterday? 
1 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 the world along with me! 
Afar we two shall roam. 
Beneath a fruitful 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 tree 
We'll have our peaceful home. 
1 2, 3,4 a line to say you'll go! 
We'll sail on the 1, 2, 3, 4 sea. 
Where the 1, 2, 3, 4,5 trees in beauty grow, 
1 2, 3, 4,5 there, love, with me! 


3. 
MISSIONS. 


For sins both of this mission, 
And by this mission, now 
We crave another mission, 
And then this mission vow. 
Till we receive this mission 
We feel compelled to stay. 
As soon as it is given 
We rise and go away. 


4. 
A LITERARY BANQUET. 





“And | 
it’s like ‘Little drops of water make the mighty | 


The Anagrams are Titles of Books. 

Invitations, signed merely with Eht Tianlisi of 
the host, Rou Tumalu Drienf, Eth Tleilt Nimsiter, 
| were issued to a banquet in honor of Eth Edrib fo 
| Malremroom. Atreg Taxepecnoist were enter- 
| tained by some of the invited guests when it was 
known that an invitation had been sent to Eth 
Haudgert fo na pomeree. The house was decorated 
with Messea dan Sielil and numerous beautiful 
owers. 

By seven o’clock the last guest had arrived. 
Dinner was announced. The host led the way 
with the guest of honor. They were followed by 
Laup nad Grivraini, Hjon Xalhaif Mantleneg and 
Rou Sebeis, Nodnoav and Illuce and other couples, 
Ew Wot, Rolan Nodoe and I bringing up the 
rear. 

When we were all seated and I found time to 
look around, I was surprised to see opposite me 
Lexif Thol, a Gnitkh Traner, whom I had known 
Ni eht Logned Yads, and not far off Vaidd Per- 
pocdielf and his Eew Fiewi. I also noticed that 
each lady was dressed in white and wore on her 
head a Lethpac fo Larspe, and on her shoulder A 
Wob fo Rangeo Nobbri. 

The table was supplhed with man 
The venison, of course, was furnished by Eht 
Reedyalsre. Nod Oxquite entertained us with 
one of Draneness Ryfia Etals. A young lady teld 
the story of Na Lod Daims Vole. Others tollowed 
with Shempuno Snary. 

When we returned to the drawing-room each 
lady carried as a souvenir a Sero ni Bolom, gath- 
ered from Dibees eth Nebnoi Riber Shub. We 
were startled by the ringing of the door-bell, but 
the cause was soon explained. It was Lyon teh 
Vogrenses who had come, For Sailil, whois Na Lod 
Shafdenio Rilg and does not keep late hours. 

I attempted to talk to an old friend, but finding 
that I was interrupting the Sieverer fo a Chabrole, 
I moved on and engaged in conversation with 
‘Thige Snousci, who Ton Keil Throe Lirgs, were 
much interested in a Logned Pogsis. The hours 
slipped away and we could have stayed until 
Nurseis, so great was our ongoyment. But the 
clock struck twelve and Het Yawgoryths arose, 
saying that it was time to go. So we all followed 
suit, and were shown out by the footman, A Hydra 
Narmeson, and dispersed to our homes, carrying 
with us many pleasant memories. 

1, for one, will not soon forget the occasion, and 
Cline Xam and Tuna Naida have since told me 
that they had not spent a more enjoyable evening 
since they were young. Ugy Grinnenam. 


delicacies. 


5. 
BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


Add together one-sixth of wisdom, one-eighth of 
oaey three-eighths of firmness, one-eighth of 
nobility, two-fifths of power, one-fourth of bold- 
ness, one-seventh of gro! and two-eighths of 
grandeur to make an American statesman, who 
was born on January 18, 1782, and died on Octobe 
24, 1852. . 

6. 

ENIGMA. 
What don is accounted the greatest? 
The don who of millions can boast, 
Of palaces, castles and turrets, 
And tenants a numberless host? 
This don has a bridge that is famous, 
A tower has lodged king and queen— 
Enlarge this don’s head to ten times its size, 
Two dons will together be seen. 


7. 
RIDDLE, 


When the people get together then the fun begins. 

They jump about so lively that they jump out of 
their skins. 

Such a very strange 


proceeding cannot be, you say, 
Yet you meet these 


risky little people every day. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Athletics. 
2. Sleep, nig Pity, Thrice, Enterprises, Man, 
Brevity, Every, Richard—September. 
: Corn Song. 
Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 
—Whittier. 
4. The letter “‘H.” 
5. Pan. 
6. LinG, lin; RomeO, Rome; 
warD, war; kinE, kin; thorN, Thor; 
butte: halO, Hal; pol, Po—Goldenrod. 


manel, pane; 
butteR, 





7. Buttercups. 











NAME EIT, 
a&& MM Ww: 


ANOTHER PRESIDENTIAL TICKET. — The 


convention of the National Democratic Party, | 


held at Indianapolis on the second and third of | 
September, and representing those Democrats | 
who are opposed to the platform and candidates 





of the convention at Chicago, nominated for | 


President Senator John M. Palmer of Illinois, 


and for Vice-President Governor Simon B. | 


Buckner of Kentucky. 
have been governors of their respective states, and 
each held the rank of major-general in the Civil 
War, General Palmer in the Federal, and General 
Buckner in the Confederate, army. Governor 
Flower of New York was the temporary, and 
Senator Cafferey of Louisiana the permanent, 
chairman of the convention. About eight hun- 
dred and fifty delegates, representing forty-one 
states and three territories, participated, and the 
proceedings were marked by enthusiasm. ‘The 
only states not represented were Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah and Wyoming. 

THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 
The financial plank of the platform declares for 
the maintenance of the gold standard and against 
the free coinage of silver and the compulsory 
purchase of silver bullion. It also demands such 
a measure of currency reform as shall separate 
the government completely from the banking 
business, and provide a uniform and elastic bank 
currency under government supervision. Other 
portions of the platform declare against protec- 
tion, and in favor of a “tariff for revenue only ;” 
favor international arbitration, civil service re- 
form and a liberal pension policy; condemn all 
efforts to impair the authority of the Supreme 
Court; warmly commend the administration of 
President Cleveland, and arraign the Chicago 
convention and its declaration of principles. 

THE ARKANSAS ELECTION.—At the elec- 
tion in Arkansas on. the seventh of September, 
the Democratic state ticket was elected by a 
majority considerably in excess of that of two 
years ago. At the present writing it seems likely 
to reach sixty-five to seventy thousand over all, 
as compared with twenty-four thousand in 1894. 
It is difficult to determine the preeise significance 
of this result with reference to national issues, 
because this year as in 1894 the Democrats and 
Populists had separate state tickets. On a total 
vote considerably larger than that of 1894, the 
Populist vote fell off, the Republican vote 
gained somewhat and the Democratic vote gained 
heavily. 

GoLp Imports.—An encouraging feature of 
the business situation is the import movement of 
gold from Europe which began toward the last 
of August, and at the time of writing had 
amounted, in gold received or engaged, to not far 
from twenty-five million dollars. The significant 
thing about these imports is that they result from 
the natural movements of trade. Under normal 
conditions we expect gold to go out in the spring, 
when our exports of merchandise are light and 
our imports are heavy, and to come back in the 
autumn, when the merchandise movement is 
reversed. But in some recent years this normal 
flow has been checked, and we have received 
gold from abroad only in response to exceptional 
conditions. 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND.—Two incidents 
have recently attracted attention to the relations 
of England and Ireland. 
Dublin of the [rish National Convention, attended 
by representatives from the United States and 
the British colonies as well as from Ireland. 
The purpose of the convention was to reconcile 
the warring factions of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, but the effort met with only partial success. 
The other incident is the publication of the 
report of the Royal Commission of Thirteen, 
composed mainly of Englishmen, which has been 
for three years investigating the subject of Irish 
taxation. The conclusion reached by ten of the 
thirteen members is that for fifty years England 
has been taking from Ireland on the average 
about thirteen and three-quarters of a million 
dollars annually more than her due proportion of 
the burdens of taxation. 

THE CHILEAN ELEcTION.—The contested 
election for President in Chile, to which reference 
was recently made in the Companion, has been 
settled by the Chilean Congress in favor of 
Frederico Errazuriz, the candidate of the Moder- 
ate Liberals and Conservatives. ‘The vote was 
close. The term is five years from September 18. 

THE SUDAN Exprerpition.—The Nile has 
risen to the point which permits steamers to 
ascend beyond what is known as the Zemneh 
gate; and the Anglo-Egyptian troops which have 
been waiting at Kosheh have been ordered to 
advance. At the same time news has been 
received that the Belgian expedition under Baron 
Dhanis, moving north from the Kongo Free 
State, has reached Lado, on the White Nile. Its 
course suggests a probable codperation with the 
other expedition, moving southward, with the aim 
of crushing the Mahdist forces between the two. 
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Both of the candidates | 
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From Factory 


To Sewing Room 


At Wholesale Price 


AND FREIGHT PAID BY US. This is just the reason why Youth’s 
Companion readers are able to get a High-Grade Sewing Machine for only 
$19.00. You could not get a better Sewing Machine if you paid $45.00 for 
one. It costs as much to build the $19.00 Companion Machine as it costs 


to build any $45.00 Machine on the market. ... 


+ . . 








Only 


too much in its favor. 


« 

“ After having given the New Companion Sewing Machine 
a thorough and fair trial in my family, I feel that I cannot say 
In every respect it has performed the 
work of and as well as ‘machines selling for more than three 
times what I paid you for mine. 
see how you can sell the machines for so reasonable a price 
and deliver them.”—Chas. G. Larew, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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New Companion 


To say the least, I don’t 


& 


Sewing Machine 


With Full Set of Attachments 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


es 


FIFTEEN DAYS’ TRIAL ALLOWED. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT PER- 
FECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


es 


On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, 


to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 


Or we will deliver the 


machine, freight paid, at any railroad office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any railroad freight office west of these 
aaa A kk Se te ee 


7 * o . 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


, 


203 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Wuart 1s SLEEP? — Professor Dubois of 
Lyons has recently given an interesting answer | 
to this question. According to him, sleep may 
be defined as a kind of intoxication caused by 
carbonic acid. Experimenting with animals 


which hibernate in winter, such as the marmot | 


for instance, he finds that during the progress of 
hibernation there is an accumulation of carbonic 
acid in the blood of the unconscious animal. 
Further study has convinced him that the ‘‘winter 
sleep” of hibernating animals does not differ, as 
far as its causes are concerned, from the ordinary | 
sleep which, for shorter periods, lulls the senses | 
and restores the strength of all animals, including 
man. 


Asout BLAcK DIAmMoNDs.—As is well} 


known, some diamonds possess black specks, or 
inclusions, of various forms, within a transparent 


shell, and such gems are called “‘black diamonds.” | 
Recently Monsieur Moissan of Paris, who, as | 


previously mentioned in this column, has suc- 


ceeded in artificially producing very small | 


diamonds, discovered that the inclusions in black 
diamonds are also composed of carbon, but of a 
variety different from that which forms the trans- 
parent part. 

VANISHED MounrtvAINS.—It has been ob- 
served that in the neighborhood of great ranges 
of mountains the force of gravity is slighter than 
elsewhere, and the explanation suggested is that 
the crust of the earth is less dense beneath the 
places where it has thus been heaved up. 
Assuming this to be a general law, Monsieur 
Collet, of the University of Grenoble, points out 
that it is possible to discover where ancient 
mountains, ngw worn away and levelled by the 
action of the elements, once existed, because the 
density of the underlying rocks has not changed. 


France, Monsieur Collet thinks, possessed one of | 


these vanished ranges, running along the parallel 
of Bordeaux, for on that line there is a lessening 
of the force of gravity. A similar phenomenon 
occurs on the plains of southern Russia. 
HEDGEHOGS AND VipERs.—The fact that 
the hedgehog fearlessly attacks and kills the viper 
has been ascribed by some naturalists to the 
protection afforded by its spiny cover. More 
recently, however, it has been discovered that 
even when bitten in the unprotected nose, and in 
the region of the eyes, by a venomous serpent 
the hedgehog suffers no il consequences. This 
observation has led to experiments by Messieurs 
‘Physalix and Bertr. » ‘in France demonstrating, 
as they believe, that there is an immunizing 
substance in the blood of the hedgehog which 


serves as an antidote to the poison. They say all | 


animals possess this substance in varying degrees, 
but in many it is not sufficiently active to coun- 
teract the effects of venom. They hope to obtain 
a serum which can be used as an antidote not 
only in cases of snake-bite, but for many other 
poisons as well. 

Tue Uprer Arr.—Scientific curiosity knows 
no bounds. One of its latest manifestations is 
the attempt of Messieurs Besangon and Hermite 
at Paris to ascertain the composition of the air at 
great heights above the earth. For this purpose 
they send up balloons containing an instrument 
invented by Monsieur Hermite, which consists of 
a tube exhausted of air and fitted with a valve 
which aut»matically opens at a time fixed in 
advance. As soon as air has rushed into the 
tube the valve closes. The height at which the 
tube was filled is known by means of a self- 


recording barometer. No important discovery | 


has yet been achieved with this instrument, but 
interesting results are expected from it. 


converse of the instruments which are used to | 


bring up specimens of water from great depths in 
the sea. 

Tuirsty LANps. — The enormous basin 
drained by the Missouri River absorbs, as Mr. 


Greenleaf has lately shown in the American | 


Journal of Science, no less than eighty-eight 
per cent. of all the rain that falls upon it, whereas 
the basin of the Ohio River absorbs only seventy 
per cent. The amount of rainfall in the course 
of a year is proportionately greater in the Ohio 
than in the Missouri basin, and so the former 
river, although much the shorter of the two, 
contributes more water to the Mississippi than 
does its gigantic rival flowing from the west. 

AN EARTHQUAKE CENTRE.—Russian sa- 
vants have discovered that the bottom of the Sea 
of Marmora, lying between the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, contains three profound and 
nearly parallel furrows, the deepest of which, 
that on the east, attains a depth of one mile. 
lhis particular furrow lies in the centre of the 
region from which proceeded the earthquake that 
seriously shook Constantinople, and was felt at 
<reat distances two years ago, and soundings 
show that the bottom there has sunk below the 
level it occupied before the earthquake. There 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use ‘The Morgan Broiler, $1. 00. 
ot Burnett's Cocdatne. {Adr.|  BROILS STEAK, CHOPS, OYSTERS, FISH, ETC. 


Saves all the Juices 
and applies them to bast- 
ing, at each turn making | 
the meat palatable anc 
tender. No odor,no smoke, 
Made of wrought steel. 





103 STAMPS, Album and List FREE! Agts. wtd. 50%. 
STEGMANN, 5441 Cote Krilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 
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HOW TO HIGH-GRADE LADIES’ or CYCLE WITHOUT) Won't crack, wi SED pee break. For 25 cents we deliver 


GET A MEN'S to any part of th S. You examine and if satistied, 
Write the Waltham Cycle Agency, Waltham, Mass. CASH. pay balance, 75 cents, to express agent. Address, 
MORGAN MFG. Co., 1034 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, WH. 


600. SECOND - HAND BICYCLES Agents ean can make epee he by Ay — Sy the Morgan 


a all makes. Must Be Closed Out, $5.00 to rs. Write for special te 
Ky $20.00. ’ NEW HIGH-GRADE '95-'% 

(29 models, $25 to 882.50. Stock of bankrupt 

house. Send at once for descriptive lists. 

THE H. R. MEAD CYCLE CO.,"’ 287 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BICYCLE CAMPAIGN PIN FREE. 
Toevery Companion reader. Send 5e. 
in stamps for postage, name of candi- 
date wanted, will nail you Gold-Plated 
Pin FREE Comainne photo. of 
mee catalog Agents’ goods. 
OY sicycie PIN CO., Box 1540, Mass 


Great sale Parker, Baker and other Breech- 
GUNS Loaders. Single Barrel, $3.25: double, top 


lever comp ete $t. 50; Muzzle- loaders, #2. 00; 
















PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures sealp diseases & hair falling. 
50c. and £1.00 at Druggists. 


$5 " 00 
| rifles, American, $4.00; air rifles, repeating, | 
1,000 shot, $1.75; revolvers, $1.00; bieye les, half price; ia 
boxing gloves, gi 00 set. Send stamps = 48-page pic torial KOD K 
catalogue. H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, N. 


D0 YOUR OWN Sead EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


oth tting 7 a —— 
easy, printed rules. | Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Stamp for catalogue, 
--DO YOu... 


| C2Gn poke a &c} ete., to factory. 
% Press for — KELSEY «& CO., 
MERIDEN, - CONN. 

Write forour new book, THE ORIGIN OFSTAMMERING:a 
»ractical treatise on the Cause and Correction of Speech 
defects, by GKO. ANDREW LEWIS, who stammered for 
more than 20 years, Sent with full particulars regarding 
treatmentto anyaddress, post-paid. THELEWIS SCHOOL 
For STAMMERERS, 41 Adelaide St., DeTrorT, MICH. 


ip WATER AND —_— FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 






































| os ® small paper $4 











Teachers and Students should 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 





It supplies just the material that is most 
wasted by brain-work and nervous exertion 


—the phosphates. 
SUIT Fats Bante s iia ens by fetus and 
pap Ww orware 1e uine, post-paid, anc 
5 and Cap, rge Premium List. No money required. 


Delivered free at any Express or Post-| BLUINE €or ANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 


oftice in this country. The best value we 
Sam 






Roys and Girls can get a Nickel-P lated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1}g doz. ‘Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Send hg full address by return mail and 

















ever offered. 4tol5yrs. Write for 
or send order and remittance direct to 
the makers. refun if you wantit. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 74. Yost 325% 








E SAMPLE COP Tae |. oneal og | A tree oh Friese from % i re ~ 


2-34 Market St., 418 Arch wee . Shilade WAN: 


Beeman’s— 





An Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. THE ORIGINAL 


Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture. s 
Plumbing. Steam Fngineering. Heating. Pepsi n G u m 
Ventilation. Civil Enginecring. Prospecting. 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anaa —- Chewing Gum | 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 





HOME STUDY, (=< 


9 SCRANTON, Pa. 


THE Tothe Readers of Youth's Companion : 
; > Send this “ad.” and 10c, in stamps, 
GREaTANERIcAN and we will mail you a & pound 
==? sample best T imported, any kind 
you may order. 
5 pounds | fine Famil ime son re- 
ceipt of $2.00 and this * 
v.c. The Gre: aan "Tea Co., 
Box 289. 3l and 33 Vesey St., NewYork. 





Beeman Chemical Co., 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 
Originators of 


















































cret of perfect mcf R EE 


pP LSESERHSERSERESRE LEE REEDS: 
| 4 - 
~ Spring and Winter . R Coffee Zs 
: E INOMC 
‘| BLOOMING BULBS. fF Pot_> VE 
+ a 
+ What You Can Buy for 10 cts. }+ | Nickel-plated copper. Handles 
4 b+ | always cold. Can be carried from 
+4 3 Hyacinths, different colors 1Ge. post-paid. 2, | Stove to Table. 
+ 13 oy Ly 10c. * 1 Ask your dealer for the**Rome*? 
eq 12 Freesias,’ best sorts 10c. ry be | or send to us for descriptwe circu- 
+ 1 New W: pehingtce Lily 10c. ed he lar and prices. 
+4 3 Lilies of the a. ++ | ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 
o4 4 Jonquils, sweet-sconted 10c. « Le 
1 Madonna Lil y 10c,. 4 @ 
» c hinese Lily, sacred 100. “ a ; 
*i 1 Calla Lily, white . = 
e4 4 Tuberoses, double pearl 10c. ° + , M EN N EN N's; 
7 Or we will send this above collection for $1.00. “4 ) BORATED TALCUM 
4 HILLSIDE NURSERY, e | § Toilet ra | 
ce ; » ‘ 
| 4 Catalogue Free. Somerville, Mass. }, | « a 4 by Rich 
TITTTTTITITITITIVIT ITT TTT Medical Avtheritice 
or Feilel Pre Sa 
4 oilet Prepars 
FREE, A iva Album, . Delightful after shaving. 
showing what to | Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
wear and what | 4 Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, 
to pay for stylish | ¢ t skin smooth F REE 
made - to - order « Sold by 
suits,cloaks and a 
jackets. The se- 
+ ” 
« 


t is revealed. 





The Album is a 
work of art and 
with it we senda 









| Patent 


| 
| 
| ie Fee | jee Grand 
gram, all FREE. | 
| How to Secure | Old Party 
— | Elephant. 


Send us10names | The Sensation in 
and addresses of Campaign Badges. 
ladies you think 
would be likely 
to patronize us, 
one name from 
ene h household. | 
We do not re- | 

| 

| 





Touch the Girth and see 
the Winners. 


GOLD-PLATED. Saddle 
Enameled in Red. 
Sample 20 cents. 
$2.00 per dozen. 


once all addres- 
es from one 








a . : sen: office, no 
matter where the lady_resides ss long as she wears 
tailor-made garments. We go to great trouble and con- 
siderable expense issuing handsome albums and send- 


ing Shem tres, wa agrenene our oe. fone seven on — 

‘© pay actual cost of mailage, with the list, and you w RA | 
receive the outfit by the first mail. aS eases McRAE & KEELER, | 
RICHARDS, 58 West 23d St., NEW YORK CITY. | we Attleboro, Mass. 





raya SW WW | — 


Hartford ‘ete Tires 


It would be unjust to say that one cannot do with- 
out Hartford Tires; it is possible to put up with 
anything. But perfect contentment is to have the 
right kind of tires in preference to all others. Take 
only the genuine. 

IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 








S no evidence, however, of volcanic action 


oveurring in the bed of the Sea of Marmora, so | 


‘hat the earthquake was probably due to the | 
slipping or caving in of the underlying rocks. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 


SE hh 


WN 





Send $e. for sample package. | 


Pepsin Chewing Cum. | 


{87 


STU DY. Success in Business 
Life is within the reach 
of all who take a thorough Business 


College Course at lome by M 
It will pay to investigate. Cata. fre Trial lesson 10c. 
| eae @ STRATTON, No. 1 College Blag., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SORIA 7~S- SE 5—S 


SS) 
aie 
nS RM 

tel eS, SR dens 

hig ar Malt aie tes : 


Cultural Directions. maiLeo FREE. 


NN a 
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——_ 54North Market St Boston 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
READING CIRCLE: 


The French-Greek Year 1896-7. 


Five delight/ul books by great writers 
form the C.L.S.C. Course for this vear. 
A pohae 4 magazine gives additional 
he lips. There are no examinations. 
The plan appeals to BUSY PEOPLE. 


Address Jonny H. Vixcent,Dept. 31 Buffalo,N.Y. 
LEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEER 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 

factors in producing « clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, ils effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Rowels is the strongest safequard against 
| Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 


manently curing constipation and its ejects. 


| 
‘Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 

substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken veqularly in 
small doses, ils effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sale by all) Drvuadists. 





’ h Lanter 





—~ of a capital can learn how 
ake incomes by sending for 
McA LLISTER’S book of information 
about Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, 
and accessories. 250 pages of needful 
knowledge. Explains the construction 
and operation of Lanterns. Tells how to 
conduct entertainments. Mailed free. 
T. H. McALLISTER, 49 Nassau St., New York. 
ww St., Ohi 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the aye All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
ss to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against povin money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions | 
to the Companion by the payment of money to} 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








CYCLING FOR HEALTH. 


Cycling is a lighter form of exercise than foot- 
ball, running, and many other sports, and so is | 
adapted to a larger number of persons. 

It has become so general that its effects have 
been well studied, both in health and in many 
forms of functional and chronic disease. It cannot 
be said that wheeling in itself is appreciably 
different from other forms of light exercise, but 
the steady, gliding motion has a fascination of its | 
own which doubtless helps to render the exercise 
beneficial. . 

Cycling has afforded a striking example of the 
value of regular out-of-door exercise in the higher | 
grade of health which its devotees as a class have 
acquired. 

In certain functional disorders cycling has been | 
found to constitute a veritable “cure.” Its good | 
effects have been especially marked in cases 

. . . : | 
of an inaetive liver, a condition which forms the | 
starting-point of a large class of more serious 
diseases. 

It has heen frequently noticed that the fat 
become thin and the thin fat as a result of this | 
exercise. This may be because both a surplus of | 
fat and an abnormal leanness are unhealthy 
conditions which are improved by a stimulation of 
the liver. 

Another form of disease in which cycling has 
been found te be of medical value is nervous 
breakdown consequent upon worry and overwork, 
a disease particularly common among brain- 
workers. The insomnia which frequently accom- | 
panies it has been found to yield to this exercise 
after the failure of many other remedies. 

Persistent night-cramps have been banished by 
a resort to regular cycle-riding. Sufferers from 
neuralgia, hysteria, sick headache and so-called 
palpitation of the heart, all of which are most 
commonly of nervous origin, have obtained relief 
in a prescribed daily amount of cycling. 

Harm not infrequently results to those who are | 
perfectly healthy by too fast or too far riding, the 
young and growing being especially liable to such | 
injury. 

While on cycle “trips” riders often forget their 
usual attention to hygienie rules. It should be 
kept in mind that with a solid meal in the morning 
and another at night, a light midday lunch only is | 
necessary. An entire omission of all sweetened 
and alcoholic beverages is necessary to a minimum 
of fatigue, and sufficient time should elapse after 
meals before riding is resumed. 








AN UNCOMFORTABLE ADVENTURE. 


A singular mishap, which for a time bade fair to 
be serious, is related by the Leader, of Great Falls, 
Montana. A man named Kelly, who was travel- | 
ling on foot from Neihart to Yogo, in that state, 
became lost in following the bank of a mountain 
stream. He descended the stream all day, and | 
toward evening came to a full stop. Into the river 
which he was following flowed another. It came | 
into it at a sharp angle, and Kelly was within the | 
“Y” thus made. 

Both were swift streams and much swollen. 
They were dangerous, but he must ford one of 
them. Taking off his trousers and hat, he flung | 
them across the stream preparatory to fording it. | 
Then he plunged in. } 

The water was rushing at a terrible rate, and | 
the current was so strong that Kelly was swept | 
off his feet. For a time he thought he was gone, | 
but by a great effort he managed to get back to | 
the shore he had started from. It was now growing 
dark, and he had no earthly chance of reaching 
the opposite bank. 

A cold wind was blowing. Half-dressed, wet and | 
shivering, Kelly found some dampened matches | 
in his vest pocket, and succeeded in striking one 
of them and building a fire of sticks. By this. he 
sat all night. 

Next morning the streams were still further 
swollen, for the snow in the mountains was melt- 
ing. Naked from the hips down, Kelly beat up 
and down the streams, seeking in vain a place to | 


= 


| food and rest. Afterward he was taken to Great 


| serious about it, and do not seem to be aware that 


| down into the dark ditch below, I dropped a 


| reported by the Boston Heruld: 


| when he espied a sutler woman hawking some 


THE YOUTH’S 


cross. Three days he kept this up, till he was 
almost dead from hunger and exposure. 
At last he found a place where the stream was | 


| comparatively smooth, though its current was still 
| powerful—too powerful for him to ford in his 


enfeebled condition without some sort of aid. 
This aid he obtained by loading his coat pockets 
with as many stones as he could put into them and 
carrying two heavy ones in his hands. | 
In this way he withstood the rushing torrent. | 


| Taking up from the opposite shore the ae | 


which he knew must lead to civilization, he reached 
in a few hours a ranch-house, and obtained there 


Falls. 


UMBRELLAS AND BOOTS FOR DOGS. 


Blankets for dogs are common enough in Ameri- 
ean cities, but a newer luxury has been introduced 
in London, where most foolish practices in the 
service of animals originate. 


In that city the weather is often almost inces- 
santly rainy, and dogs who spend much of their 
time indoors are said to suffer much from rheuma- 
tism contracted from wet feet when they go out. 
To guard small pets against wetting, two devices 
have recently been put 
on the market — dog 
boots, or nice little rub- 
ber “galoshes,” with 
black studs and buttons, 
and do umbrellas 
attached to a kind 
of harness which goes 
around the dog’s body. 
Equipped with these 
things the = dog can 
accompany his mistress 
outside the carriage 
with some assurance of 
not taking cold. 

Besides the rubber 
boots, there are fancy 
boots worn at dog par- 
ties of soft brown Russia 
leather, with silk lace to match. A set of these is 
said to cost two guineas, or ten dollars. 

The ladies who waste their money in this way 
often have engraved cards for their dogs, and 
leave these as they do their own cards when they 
go calling. The dogs are elaborately dressed on 
such oceasions, and it is said that the ladies who 
indulge in this amusement are generally very 





they are doing an extremely childish thing. 


CHEAP LABOR. 


People in general cannot understand the doings 
of a student of nature. Especially quite ignorant 
persons are apt to conclude, when told that the 
objects of his search are fossils or minerals, that 
under this explanation is concealed the purpose of 
securing some buried treasure, for that is the only 
thing that would induce them to dig. Mr. A. L. 
Adams relates an amusing instance of this 
reasoning. 


While excavating a large cavern on the southern 
coast of Malta, we had dug a trench in the soil on 
its floor some six feet in depth in quest of organic 
remains. The natives in the vicinity, hearing of 
our presence, came in numbers daily to witness 
the proceedings, pe pny | the workmen with 
reference to the object of our researches, of which 
the workmen were about as ignorant as themselves. 

One afternoon three stalwart fellows paid us a 
visit, and whilst they sat on the heap of dirt staring 


Spanish dollar on a shovelful of earth, and the 
next moment it lay with the soil on the heap. 
Picking it up in a careless manner, I put it into 
our luncheon-bag, and a few minutes afterward 
our friends disappeared, muttering to one another 
as they went. 

Great was our amusement the next morning to 
find that our trench had been carried fully four 
feet below the level we had gained on the previous 
evening. Not only that; several other excellent 
sections of the floor had been made by the natives 
in expectation of finding buried treasure. 


BY INDIRECTION. 
A new story of roundabout telegraphing is 


The other day a man in Bangor, Maine, wished 
to send a despatch from that city to Portland, 
Maine. On account of the destruction of the brid 
at Benton, direct communication with Portland 
was impossible, but the Western Union got the 
message through all the same, and this is the way 
it was done: 

It was telegraphed from Bangor to North Sidney, 
Cape Breton, thence to Heart’s Content, Newfound- 
land, thence to Valencia, Ireland, thence to Land’s 
End, England, thence to Dover, thence to Brest, 
France, thence to St. Pierre, Miquelon, thence to 
ee on , Mass., thence to Boston, and thence to 

ortland. 


LEATHERY PIES. 


President Lincoln, who greatly enjoyed stories 
about the humorous pranks of soldiers, once told 
Mr. Noah Brooks the following: 


At the close of a severe engagement a soldier, 
badly wounded, was being carried to the rear, 


a | tough-looking pies. 
“T say, old lady,” called the soldier, who may 
have come from a Massachusetts ‘shoe town,” 
“are those pies sewed or pegged ?”’ 


WELL GUARANTEED. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin quotes the 
following advertisement from a pamphlet descrip- 
tive of Cook’s tours to Norway: 

M. HAMMER, BERGEN, 


The largest collection of Norwegian antiquities 
in Seandinavia. 
All goods manufactured on the premises. 


NOT MUCH OF A SCHOLAR. 


It is quite true, as Aunt Maria suggests, that 
great scholars are sometimes wanting in practical 
ability. 





Helen—The professor is such a learned man! 
I understand that he speaks no less than ten | 
languages. | 

Aunt Maria—And what does that amount to? T | 
saw him try to stop a car by whistling on his | 
fingers, and do you Know he couldn’t do it! Talk | 
about learning!—Christian Advocate. 


COMPANION. 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 


| Sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown’s 


Camphorated Saponaceous Denifrice.” [ Ade. 
< 











a aeaegd Woman of Taste appreciates 

the difference between fine print dress 
goods and the or- 
dinary prints that 











fade and have a 
cheap appearance 
after they are 
washed. . 


When buying 
itis not always 
easy to dis- 
cern this dif- 
ference, but “ 
if you ask /* "9% 7 
a vm - 


“Simpson’s’ 
Prints 


You get the Best that are Made. The 
Fabric is of the Highest Standard of 
Quality and Finish. The Colors are ab- 
solutely Fast and they wash perfectly. 
The Jasper Effect follow the latest 
French styles in both color and design, 
and are the handsomest prints ever pro- 
duced. Remember to ask your dealer for 


‘* SIMPSON’S’”’ PRINTS 
and look for the ticket on the goods. 


THE BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 


. . RUSTLE LIKE SILK . . 


Stylish Suits 
Ss 6$672 


To the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost we will 
mail — free — our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue 
of Suits and Cloaks and 
more than fifty samples 
of the Suitings and 
Cloakings from which 
we make our garments 
to select from. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 

Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 

Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Separate Skirts, $4.50. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We make every garment to order and guarantee 
the perfection of fit, finish and style. We pay express 
charges to any part of the world. Write to-day; you will 
get Catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. 
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-BRASS.BAN 


lectures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
‘orm a Band, Drum Major’s Tactics, Street 
Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
‘the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
“ Everything known in Music.”’ 
LYON & HEALY, Adams S8t., CHICAGO. 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


LEAD THE WORLD. 


You have noted that all bicycles 
are judged by Columbias. Others 
are offered as_ being 
“just as good.” It is the 
universal acknowledg- 
ment of Columbia su- 
periority. Why make ex- 
| [periments when you can 
| [have certainty? Ride the Columbia— 


Standard of the World. 
$100 To ALL ALIKE 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue free from all branch 
uses and agents, or will be sent by mai 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


| 
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BOSTON: 109 Summer St. PITTSBURG, PA.: 209 Fifth Ave. 
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English Enamel 
Imported Stock 
22s¢ 


The equal of 
any Shoe made. 


$95 


BALTIMORE: 219 E. Baltimore St. 





A Pair. 


“38 97898 LES “IG BAOGaVeg SOT * ODVIIND 


Delivered to 
any address in 


Mail Order 
Department. 


NEW YORK: 115 & 117 Nassau St. 1847 Broadway. 291 Broadway. 


s 

U.S. for. . $2 
5 

$3.75. [3 
se92 3 
L.C. Bliss &Co. § 7 
109 Summer St., Pi 
Boston. 4 














BRGCKTON: 119No. Main St. WASHINGTON: 1305 F St., N.W. 








for ourselves about the best.” 


in the label.” . 





The Ins and Outs of It. 


If you get best wear out of a coat, best work must have gone 
into it. You can’t get good bread out of poor flour. 

Moral: You can’t get the best out of anything, unless the 
best is in it; and the best has to be PUT in before it can be taken 
out. Now, we have a rule to test those sarsaparillas with a big 
“best” on the bottle. “Tell us what’s put in you and we’ll decide 


sarsaparillas say: “Oh! we can’t tell. It’s a secret. Have faith 
Stop! There’ 
that has no secret to hide. It’s Ayer’s. If you want to know what 
goes into Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, ask your doctor to writ» for the for- 
mula. Then you can satisfy yourself that you get the best of the 
sarsaparilla argument when you GET AYER’S. 
Any doubt left? Get the * Curebook.” 
It kills doubts but cures doubters. 
Address: J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 












That’s fair. But these modest 






Ss one exception; one sarsaparilla 















“Can we ever thank Mr. Baker enough for telling us 
how to earn a Bicycle? 






W. G. BAKER wants to introduce his TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POWDER. You can 
help him and he will pay you well. ... - 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed orde: 
amounting in total to 75 lbs. fora Boy’s Bicycle; 100 lbs. 
for a Girl’s Bicycle; or sell 1801bs. for a Ladies’ High- 
Grade Bicycle ; 200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grac 
Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. for a Wa! 
tham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner & 
a5 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. ‘\! 
a Solid Gold Ring. 

Mr. Baker pays the express or freight if. ca-! 


is sent with order. Send your name and addres- 
for catalogue, order sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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A Long Chase. 


Montana, report 
that a man calling himself Alexander Cameron, 
who had committed a robbery from a rancher near 
Manhattan, Montana, was arrested and put in the 


The newspapers of Bozeman, 


jail at Bozeman. From this he escaped and 
made his way back to Manhattan, where he 
knew that the man whom he had lately plundered 
kept one of the most magnificent and swiftest 
horses in Montana. This splendid animal 
Cameron succeeded in stealing, and mounting it, 
made his way westward. 

Meantime, Under-Sheriif Randolph Brooks 
was in pursuit of the thief. Near the town of 
Ennis, at a sheep-camp, Brooks found a herder 
who had seen a man on horseback whose descrip- 
tion was quite evidently that of Cameron. The 
horseman had asked the way to the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the herder had directed him 
by way of Virginia City. This gave Brooks 
hope and suggested to him a plan for the capture 
of Cameron in spite of the great superiority of his 
mount; for Brooks, from his familiarity with the 
country, knew that the herder had misdirected 
the fugitive. In order to get to the National 
Park the man must cross the Madison River; 
and he could not do this without returning to the 
bridge at Ennis. 

Brooks went back, therefore, to the residence 
of William Ennis, near the bridge, and waited all 
night for the return of the fugitive. Daybreak 
had come, and Brooks had almost ceased to look 
for the thief, and had put up and fed his own 
team, when he saw a horseman ride past not far 
away. It was Cameron. Brooks, leaving his 
own horses, dashed into Ennis’s stable, took a 
particularly fine animal belonging to that gentle- 
man, mounted it, and started after the thief. 

By the clatter of a horse’s feet on the bridge 
over the Madison, Brooks knew that Cameron 
had a quarter of a mile the start of him. When 
his own horse’s feet thundered over the bridge 
the thief knew that he was pursued, and then a 
mighty race began—one that lasted for eighty 
miles. Throughout most of this distance Cam- 
eron had the lead of Brooks by from half a mile 
to a mile, and often tried to dodge him, but with 
a hot trail behind him all the time, he could not 
do so. 

If Cameron’s stolen horse was the better, 
Brooks’s borrowed one was the fresher, and at 
last, in spite of the wonderful qualities of the 
thief’s mount, the officer began to gain consider- 
ably. The thief foresaw that he would be over- 
taken. Coming to a set of open bars, he thought 
he saw in this a chance to make a gain over his 
pursuer. Riding through the bars he dismounted 
and thrust all the bars so tightly into their places 
that he knew it would take some time for his 
pursuer to dislodge them. 

But to his astonishment the officer’s horse 
leaped the bars at one bound, so that the fugitive, 
instead of gaining time by his ruse, lost it. 
Looking back over his shoulder, he felt that he 
had been out-horsed and out-generalled. But he 
rode on a few miles over an old cattle trail. His 
splendid horse was rapidly failing. 

Soon afterward Brooks came upon Cameron’s 
horse, standing alone and gasping for breath, in 
a coulée or gully. The animal had run to his 
last breath. Brooks knew that the man was 
hiding somewhere in the coulée. 

Brooks’s horse was not in much better condi- 
tion than the other. Feeling sure of his man, 
and perhaps deeming the horses of more conse- 
quence than the thief, Brooks now devoted his 
attention for a time to reviving the two animals. 
By skilful means he helped them to their breath 
and put them in a fair way of recovery. 

Then he set out to find Cameron. For two 
hours he hunted up and down the little valley, 
and at last, when it seemed to him that the thief 
must have escaped, he came upon him under an 
overhanging bank in an old watercourse, hidden 
from view by leaves and grass. Brooks drew 
his revolver on him, and made him put the hand- 
cuffs on his own wrists. 

Cameron broke down entirely, and begged the 
officer to kill him. But Brooks, after waiting a 
long time for the worsted saddle-horses to be in 
condition to ride, started home with the man, and 
in due time had him once more in Bozeman jail. 
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Willing Miners. 

Captain E. Moss, who has just returned from 
the Transvaal, has in his employ in the gold- 
mines some laborers of whose exploits he is proud, 
and whose work gives him much satisfaction. 
So, at any rate, he says. We suppose our 
readers will believe or disbelieve what follows, 
at their pleasure. 

“T have twenty-four monkeys employed about 
my mines,” he says. ‘They dothe work of seven 
able-bodied men, and it is no reflection upon the 
human laborers to say that the monkeys do a 
class of work that men cannot do as well. In 
many instances they lend valuable aid where a 
man is useless. They gather up the small pieces 
of quartz that would be passed unnoticed by the 





THE YOUTH'S 


workmen, and pile them in little heaps that can 
easily be gathered up in a shovel and thrown | 
into the mill. They are exceedingly adept at | 
catching the little particles, and their sharp eyes 
never fail to spy out the very things that the 
human eye would pass over.” 

Being asked how he came to employ monkeys | 
in the mines, Captain Moss said: 

“When I went digging gold I had two mon- 
keys that were very interesting pets. They were 
constantly following me about the mines, and 
one day I noticed that they were gathering up 
bits of quartz and putting them in piles. They 
seemed to enjoy the occupation and would go to 
the mines and work there every day. It did not 
take me long to learn their value as laborers, for 
at that time our workingmen, mostly natives, 
were unskilled and often almost useless. My | 
two pets had not worked very long before [| 
decided to procure more. I now have two dozen | 
working daily in and about the mines. It is 
amusing to watch my two pets teach the new | 
ones how to work, and still stranger to see how 
the newcomers take to it. 

“As for controlling them, they control them- 
selves. They work just as they please, sometimes 
going down into the mines when they have 
cleared up all the debris on the outside. They 
live and work together without quarrelling any 
more than men do. They are methodical in their 
habits, and go to work and finish up in the same 
manner as human beings would do under similar | 
circumstances. It is very interesting to see how | 
carefully they look after every detail of the work. 
The class of work for which they are especially 
useful is clearing up about the mines. They 
follow the wheelbarrows and carts, and pick up 
everything that falls on the way. It is strange 
how they will discriminate between the tools used 
by the workmen and a piece of quartz. They 
only keep their eyes on and make a fuss about 
what they recognize as particles belonging to the 
mines.” 
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Praising His Guide. 


Mr. Younghusband, describing his marchacross 
the Gobi desert,—in his book, ‘“lhe Heart of a 
Continent,”—grows enthusiastic over the per- 
formances of his camel-man and guide, “a 
doubled-up little man, whose eyes were not 
generally visible, though they sometimes beamed 
out from behind his wrinkles and pierced one 
like a gimlet.” He was a wonderful man, the 
Englishman says. 


The way in which he remembered where the | 
wells were at each march in the desert, was 
simply marvellous. He would be fast asleep on 
the back of a camel, leaning over with his head 
either resting on the camel’s hump or dangling 
about beside it, when he .- ~ suddenly wake 
up, look first at the stars, 4 which he could tell 
the time within a quarter of an hour, and then at | 
as much of the country as he could see in the 
dark. After atime he would turn the camel off 
the track a little, and sure enough we would find 
ourselves at a well. | 

The extraordinary manner in which he kept 
the way — anything I know of. Asa 
rule, no track at all could be seen, especially in 
the ‘sandy districts; but he used to lead us on 
somehow or other, often by marks so faint that I | 
could not distinguish them, even when they were 
pointed out to me. A camel does not leave much 
of an impression upon hard gravel, like a beaten- 
down path in a garden; but the guide, from indi- 
cations here and there, managed to make out 
their tracks, even in the dark. | 





Another curious thing about him was the way 
he used to go to sleep walking. His natural 
mode of progression was by bending rizht 
forward, and this seemed to keep him in motion 
without any trouble to himself, and he might be | 
seen mooning along fast asleep. | 
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Self-Sacrificing. 

Among the “things one would have expressed 
differently,” is a remark made by an old country 
doctor not long ago in the hearing of an 
people. 


The doctor had at the time for a patient the | 
Orthodox minister, a man greatly beloved, not 
only by the members of his own congregation, 
but by all the people of the town. Fortwo weeks 
he had been ill with a sort of slow fever, and one 
night in the post-office a group of anxious men 
besieged the doctor to know if there was any 
danger that the minister would die. 

“Die!’’ echoed the doctor, indignantly ; ‘there’ $ | 
no danger of his dying; he’s getting better every 
day! Don’t you euppose I’m as anxious to keep 
him here as anybot Why, if there was any | 
danger, rather than hone him from this town, [ | 
should be ready to take his medicine and die | 
myself!” 

Not until he caught sight of the pursed-up lips 
and puckered foreheads of his hearers, did the 
good doctor realize what he had said, and join in | 
the laugh which nobody was able to suppress for | 
many seconds. 
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Somewhat Satirical. 


A French paper tells how a person in Paris 
whose financial irresponsibility was well known 
and complete wrote to a hard-working acquain- 
tance demanding the loan of one hundred frances, 
and adding: “I will send you my note for the | 
amount upon the receipt of your check.” 

The acquaintance promptly took a postal card 
and wrote on it as follows: 

**Please find enclosed the one hundred francs | 
you ask for. Never mind the note.” } 

This he sent to the astonished would-be | 
borrower—who, it is hardly necessary to say, | 
never repeated the application. | 





Jellies. 


COMPANION. 


| Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 
Principles of Italian School. 
Voice Culture. Voice Development, Interpre- 
tation, Sirie. Teacher's Course. Correspondence solicited. 
F. W. WODELL, Pierce Bidg., Copley Square, Boston. 


Cushing Academy, “ess.” 


Mass. 
Co-educational. Six courses of study. New buildings. 
Large Gymnasium. Fine Laboratories, year. 
Send for catalogue to H. 8S. 








VE LL, Pr rinet ipal. 
FAULTLESS PEBBLES A “SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human _ $4, Fitted. 











Rimless Eye Oculists 
Claes, Specialty, 
Best Nickel, We make all 
$ 1.50. our own 
Lenses. 
14k. Gold, 
; Factory on 
$4. 00. kauvah. premises. 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiand2. MAIL OrpERS ProMPTLy FILLED. 


Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 











This Most WONDERFUL ‘Treatment now within the reach of all. 
The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1, 189%, | 
pee he oxpress, $10.25 by memeveres Mail, with Book of 
directions ¢ -“omple ste. Do not miss this oppo: portunit ity. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for New E. nates 208 States. 


FREE! Gold Watch. : 


Ladies’ or Gents 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 
Send us orders for 30 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder ‘(as per our price- 
list). We in ship goods to you fre ight 
or express paid, whichever is_ the 
A cheapest way. Allow you One W eek 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. "On ree eipt of 
Full P aypent for goods sent, we 
willship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address, 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Wales’ 


Home-Made 











WP a 


- Red Currant Jelly, 

» Black Currant Jelly, 
’ Barberry Jelly, 
Raspberry Jelly, 
Grape (Fox) Jelly, 
Crab Apple Jelly, 
Quince Jelly, 

§ Apple Jelly. 


Put up in 10-ounce round, and 12-ounce 
tumblers, and in 5-pound mugs. 
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Wales’ Jellies are made from finest 
fresh, ripe fruit, no gelatine, glucose, 
chemicals nor any adulterative 
matter —just fruit. Why buy manu- 
factured and adulterated jellies when 

















; you can get Wales’—warranted pure. 
SOLD BY : 

. S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston, and by 

Leading Grocers Everywhere. } 

‘ 

; GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 

s b] 
Bubier’s 







tho: 
Seltzer. 


A teaspoonful 
to a glass of 
water makes a 
glass of pure 


Sparkling 
Lithia 
Water. 


Litho-Seltzer cures 
Stone in the Bladder, 
Rheumatic Gout, Uric 
Acid Rheumatism and all 
| inflammatory troubles of the Bladder and Kidneys. 
Prescribed by many Leading Physicians. 


50c. per Bottle. 


Sent + goectgt of price if your druggist cannot 
supply y 
Write Sor book,**lithium in Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases,” sent FREE. 





BUBIER LABORATORY CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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| 120 atte. STAMPS, Gabe, Sts 0c. Finest approval 
sheets. 50% com. Prizes.” F, PUTNEY, Box 944, Pro R. 1. 
| For 25c. 100 var. including 3 U.S. cat. 


STAM PS! e at2ic. Approval sheets at 50% commission, 
Mass 


ELBRIDGE MANN, 92 ton Ave., Station 0, Boston, 











is not only one of the most delicate and delicious breakfast 
foods ever offered to the public, but in addition, being com- 
pone almost entirely of pure gluten, is one ‘of the most 
vealthful and nutritious foods known. It is made from the 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and being 
almost pure gluten, is highly recommended for the use of 


| diabetic persons or those of weak digestion. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


| NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Cushman Bros., 78 Hudson St., New York, Exclusive Agts. 


| Send 0 cents for Sample Package and 20-page Cook Book. 
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Tapioca 


The kind that requires 
No Soaking. ..... 


“Try it Once 


and you'll want it every meal; 
want it "tween times besides.” 





children 

A simple, pure, nutritious food that can be 

prepared in any number of ways, is always 

enjoyed and never injurious. ...... 
The Oftener you Eat It 
The Better you Like It. 

You cook it in a jiffy. 

Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
Send us your name for Sample and recipes free. 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Re-Opens September Ist, 1896, 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete aud practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department 

THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable busi- 
ness lessons 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of institution in 
the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership ¢ and 
as being the Standard institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor 
respondence may be taken as a special course 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2o0’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, 


any similar 











Furnishes entire family 





In one and ‘eo same package. 


vorine}=: 


CAKE OF TOILET SOAP IN EVERY PACKACE, 


with all soap needed. 











IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 









PURE, DELICIOUS, "HIGH GRADE. * 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. A 
sample box of Sparrow's Chocolates sent on 
receipt of the name of any dealer in your city o1 

town who does not sell Sparrow's Chocolates, 
and roc. in stamps for postage. Chocolates <7 
carefully packed for shipment to all parts 
of the country by mail or express. 

4 Prices prepaid : 
m \1 Ib., 60 cents. 

2 Ibs., $1.20. 









COOKING 
EASY. 





WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Agents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
New England. 


2) FALE SPARROW. CO.” pies ee 
“lt RS eiChrOrREse 



















Does your Food Digest? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


If not, you must be suffering 





DYSPEPSIA, 


@eXe\eXe 


OO 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform. 














Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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§ World’ S Food Fair $ 


Home Conanets 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON. 


Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday, Nov. 7. 


Daily, 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


will be bigger and better than any ever held in New 
England. She decationalfentars ofthe Fir will be ots igh standard 


Two Hundred Dealers in Food Products will distribute 
Samples *: the People. 


Most distinguished men a women in the land to par- 

peat in Home Congress (three sessions daily). Mrs. Sarah 

Rorer, of Philadelphia, lectures every afternoon on 

| ontomaned of Diet.” Seane tickets at special rates. 
Mad 

Five “Centurion” Bicycles given away to most slar 

teacher, pupil, letter carrier, street or steam railway employee. 
It costs nothing to vote. 


Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons given away every day 
to first four hundred women arene tickets of admission. 


Thomas B. Reed’s quota of + Seeds, Costa Rican 
Exhibit, the Zooscope, are a few of the special attractions. 


+++ 
A subway filled with raat: for the multitude. 


JN, Y. Seventh chen Reeves’, Salem Cadet, Lafri- 
cain’s Naval Brigade and Boyle O’Reilly Bands, also the 
Fadettes, Mendelssohn Cub, etc. Nothing like it since 
Peace Jubilee. 


Admission 25 Cents. 
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Pa, Megaphone. 
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| This. Instrument is used for talking long distances. It may 





also _be_ used as a receiver. With it a person can converse in an 





ordinary tone at a distance of halfa mile ..... . 
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KEKEKEKEKE KEK: 


A Shout can 
be easily heard 
one mile distant. 


The practicability of the Instrument is already demonstrated. 





It can be used on the farm, ranch, mountain, lake-shore or valley. 





It_weighs about two pounds, has a metal mouthpiece and rim, and 





is thirty inches long 





Special Offer. Sirownes te Gee nec 


Subscriber and 25 cents additional. Sold for $1.50. 
Sent by express, charges paid by the receiver . . . 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Publishers 
The Youth's Companion. 


KEK OREROREXORENOREH OKOKER 


Ke 


* — Should be Most Particular .. 


about the quality of the powder she 
applies to the Delicate Skin of her Child. 





Dowder 


is endorsed by the leading physicians 

and trained nurses as being the most perfect nursery powder. 

It is absolutely harmless, is always soothing and healing, 

and has cured thousands of cases of stubborn infant eczema. 
All Druggists. 25c. and 50c. COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 








MAGEE "895 
AR | 5 6 ae bd ow & 
‘© HIGHEST AWARD 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
and 
EFFECTIVE 
HEATING & COOKING 
APPARATUS 
in the 
WORLD. 











GRAND RANCE: 

















*; You SHOULD SEE the ‘‘MACEE’”’ Ranges and Heaters, embodying the ‘atest develop 
the manufacture of heating and cooking apparatus Famous on account of their patented ot te 
ptures, as appreciated and praised by users everyw Sold by leading dealers, Correspondence solicited. 
MACEE FURNACE CO., a. UNION ST., BOSTON. 
AGencies: 66 Lake St., CHicago, New MonTcomery Sr., San FRANCISCO, 








